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WHY NATIONALIZE?—BRITISH 
LABOUR’S UNASKED 
QUESTION 


BY ANDREW HACKER 


Sixce at least 1918, when it adopted the constitution that had 
been penned for it by Sidney Webb, the British Labour Party 
has considered nationalization to be an integral part of its policy. 
Yet neither members of the Labour movement nor academic stu- 
dents of British politics are prone to ask the very simple—and 
very fundamental—question “why nationalize?” The reasons for 
this reluctance are not hard to find.. The ex ante reasons and the 
ex post rationalizations offered for nationalization are many in 
number, at variance in their theoretical bases, and the result of 
amalgamating several highly divergent approaches to practical 
politics. 

Yet the reality remains. During its 1945-51 tenure in office, the 
Labour government placed under public ownership approxi- 
mately 20 percent of Britain’s industry. The student of politics 
is concerned with the relation between thought and action. And 
the act of nationalizing one-fifth of a nation’s economy must be 
acknowledged as being more than an impulsive gesture. For these 
reasons it must be asked why the Labour Party, throughout its 
history, has called for the nationalization of various industries; 
why, when it came to power in 1945, it carried out the measures 
that it did; and why its current thinking on nationalization takes 
the form that it does. 

Our concern here will be to trace the thinking and efforts at 
persuasion that have surrounded the nationalization issue. Politi- 
cal argumentation, in a mature community such as Britain, must 
be grounded in the reality of the personal experience of individual 
voters. Demagogy and panaceas have not replaced rational 
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thought in Britain to the extent that they have in other countries. 
What will be discussed here, then, are the various reasons that 
have been presented to electorates at one time or another. The 
politics of no country can be intellectualized and remain a com- 
pletely accurate portrayal. Yet it must be borne in mind that the 
British Labour movement has been a “‘thinking’’ movement to 
a higher degree than most others. In the history of politics we 
find thousands of actions that have had no theoretical under- 
pinnings; in the history of political thought we find scores of 
theories that have never had a chance to link themselves to action. 
A “case study” of the relation between political thought and 
political action can be found in a consideration of the thinking 
surrounding the nationalization issue. 

It should be said at the outset that the word “reason” must 
not be confused with “cause.” It is one thing to say that the 
nationalization of the British coal industry was caused by factors 
X, Y, and Z. It is quite another to say that the reasons given 
for nationalizing that industry were X, Y, and Z. The purpose 
intended here is to show the reasons given in answer to, and in 
anticipation of, the question “‘why nationalize?” That many of 
these reasons were persuasive to large numbers of Labour sup- 
porters is undoubtedly the case. In this sense—and only in this 
sense—it can be said that the presentation and acceptance of these 
reasons constituted one of the causes of nationalization. But to 
go farther than that would be to enter the field of political causa- 
tion, and that is not required in this discussion. 

From a different vantage point it might be shown that some of 
the reasons presented here stand on their own feet, while some 
are logically entailed by others. Thus it could be said that no 
one ought to say he espoused Reason B on its own merits; in reality 
he supports B because it follows from his prior acceptance of Rea- 
son A, and hence B is really a sub-reason of A and not a bona fide 
reason in its own right. From the logician’s standpoint there may 
be good justification for such a conclusion. But most students of 
politics agree that their study cannot be governed by the logic 
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book. Therefore it will be well to look at what various Labourites 
say for themselves. If their logic is faulty we should recall that 
their thinking is important for us because it bears some relation 
to action; and the study of action is the ultimate aim of the study 


of politics. 


At the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party in 
1918, the following resolution was proposed, seconded, and car- 
ried: “That the Labour Party press for the Nationalization of 
all the means of Production, Distribution, and Exchange.” ' 
Since 1918, however, the number of Labour supporters who have 
advocated total nationalization (‘‘all the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange’) has dwindled to almost zero. In ex- 
amining each of the following reasons it will be well, then, to ask 
if what is being proposed is the case for nationalizing a certain 
firm, or a particular industry, or ‘‘all the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange”’; or if it is merely the case for national- 
ization as an idea, without any commitment as to how much of 
the economy needs to be brought under public ownership in order 
to effectuate the idea. 

1. MerapuysicaAL. This reason involves a particular view of 
society. It is one that stresses the interdependence of the com- 
ponent parts of the community, and the causal relationships 
among them. “Socialists,” G. D. H. Cole maintains, “hold that 
the power to create wealth and welfare is essentially social.” This 
power can be exerted only because all members of the community 
contribute to the productive process. We must acknowledge the 
social basis of the creation of wealth: it has a social basis “because 
it is the outcome of man’s advancing knowledge of, and command 
over, the technical forces of production and the means of organiz- 
ing them for the satisfaction of man’s needs.” Hence, because 
production is a social function, it is “the concern of all that the 


1 Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, Report (London 1918) p. 
128. 
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resources of production . . . ought to be democratically con- 
trolled.” ? 

This is, of course, a labor-theory-of-value argument. Indeed, the 
Labour Party constitution states it as the Party’s mission to “secure 
for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits of their 
industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof that may 
be possible.” That is the ultimate objective; and the instrument 
is “the common ownership of the means of production.” * The 
Party constitution was written in 1918. But even in 1945 the 
Party election program, Let Us Face the Future, opened by say- 
ing (p. 6): “The Labour Party’s . . . ultimate purpose at home 
is the establishment of the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain—free, democratic, efficient, progressive, public-spirited, its 
material resources organized in the service of the British people.” 

One either accepts the sequence of the argument or one does not. 
What is being contended is that because the creation of wealth is 
performed socially, the means of producing that wealth ought 
to come under social ownership. There is no way of proving the 
logic behind the transition from creation by all to ownership by 
all. It either appears self-evident as a social and ethical truth 
or it does not. If it is accepted, then nationalization is the inevita- 
ble means whereby the country’s “material resources” can be “or- 
ganized in the service of the British people.” 

2. Ernicat. The preceding argument had a metaphysical or 
logical basis. The present one, rather, is directed at the emo- 
tions. But its essence is also logical, for it makes private owner- 
ship logically identical with “exploitation.” If, it is argued, you 
disapprove of the exploitation of man by man, then ipso facto 
you will wish to abolish private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. The first Fabian Tract, published in April of 1884, was 
entitled Why are the Many Poor? It said (p. 2): “What does 


2G. D. H. Cole, A Guide to the Elements of Socialism (London, Labour Party, 
1947) P- 3- 

8 Quoted in Socialism: A New Statement of Principles (London 1952) p. 15. This 
pamphlet was written anonymously, with an introduction by Clement Attlee; it was 
reported in the press as being the product of a group of Christian Socialists. 
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[Capital] give to the many? Their portion is poverty . . . If Capi- 
tal be socialized, Labour will benefit by it fully; but while Capital 
is left in the hands of the few, Poverty must be the lot of the 
many ... The time approaches when Capital can be made public 
property, no longer at the disposal of the few, but owned by the 
community for the benefit of all.” 

Nationalization (or the “socialization of Capital,” as it was 
phrased in 1884) is seen as the only way to abolish poverty. Poverty 
is the result of exploitation; and exploitation is a necessary con- 
sequence of the private ownership of “Capital.” This view ap- 
pealed to those who were appalled by the intolerable poverty 
that they saw all about them. The solution had an empirical basis 
inasmuch as it was aimed to cure an evil that had been observed 
in the social world as it actually existed; it was not constructed as 
a design for a particular metaphysical arrangement of society. But 
the question of 1884 is still being asked. ‘Has . . . exploita- 
tion . . . been abolished?” queried a group of Christian Socialists 
in 1952: ‘There are still gross inequalities of wealth which bear no 
relation to personal effort . . . There are still unjustifiable differ- 
ences in the conditions of living as between different classes; 
luxury for the few still flaunts itself in the midst of austerity for 
the many.” * 

And the 1945 election program, Let Us Face the Future, spoke 
of the “exploiters” again (p. 1): “the ‘hard-faced men’ and their 
political friends” who “kept control of the Government .. . , the 
banks, the mines, the big industries.” The solution offered was 
to take not only the government but also the banks, mines, and 
industries away from the “hard-faced men.” Once these are pub- 
licly owned, it is assumed that the exploitation of man by man 
will be at an end (in those industries), and the means for abolish- 
ing poverty will be at hand (again, in those industries). For exploi- 
tation is defined in terms of classical economics: a man’s being 
deprived of the full fruit of his labor. Once the owner—the 
exploiter who takes a profit without making an effort—is no more, 


4 Ibid., p. 27. 
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then, it is argued, the worker will be able to reap the full value 
of his contribution. 

3. Lapor Revations. This reason for nationalization is a 
rather specific one. It applies to those industries in which, under 
private ownership, labor relations have been extremely bad. This 
was particularly so in the British coal industry between the two 
world wars. The President of the National Union of Minework- 
ers, Will Lawther, exclaimed that ‘Every miner loathes his in- 
dustry because of its owners’; and when the bill to nationalize the 
mines was brought before the House of Commons, one Labour 
M. P. said “I believe that private ownership itself, by its ‘get-rich- 
quick’ policy in the late Nineteenth Century, coupled with an 
almost complete disregard of human feelings, has done more 
to bring this bill before this House today than anything else.” ® 

Thus the fact that the private owners showed “an almost com- 
plete disregard of human feelings,” and that the miner “loathed 
his industry because of its owners,” led to pressure for nationaliza- 
tion. It was a negative plea: get rid of the old bosses. It was a 
willingness to take a leap in the dark as far as the new employer, 
the state, was concerned, for the new could not, in the workers 
eyes, be worse than what had gone before. Nothing could be. 
This argument also had some force in the railroads, but it was 
overwhelming only in the coal industry. 

4- Workers’ Controt. Though labor relations were not so 
loathsome in all industries as they were in mining, it has never- 
theless been felt that as long as there is private ownership the 
worker lacks a feeling of participation in the operation of his 
place of work. Hence we have another logical entailment: a 
privately owned industry is a non-democratically governed in- 
dustry. Decisions are made autocratically by a small group of 
managers who are responsible only to the owners—if to them. 
The worker, denied a chance to participate in the ordering of an 
important part of his life, is continually frustrated. Two Fabian 


5 Both quoted in R. A. Brady, Crisis in Britain (Los Angeles and Berkeley, 1950) 
Pp. 103. 
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writers indicate that “‘a larger public sector” is needed so that 
“workers will feel the dynamic process of change to true economic 
democracy”; only with “economic democracy” is there a “‘guar- 
antee that personal effort is for a social goal.” ® The reasoning has 
a strong psychological basis: the individual will lead the richest 
possible existence only if he enjoys self-government in his eco- 
nomic as well as his political life. 

As early as 1918 the Labour Party called for “the reconstruction 
of industry upon such a basis that a man may have. . . a share 
in the direction of [his] work." Out of this central theme 
blossomed the twin ideas of “industrial democracy” and “guild 
socialism.’ Michael Young does not argue directly that to achieve 
industrial democracy all industries must be nationalized—he 
allows that ‘‘the nationalized industries should be models of in- 
dustrial democracy which can later be followed elsewhere’—but 
he does maintain that “in privately owned industry workers have 
naturally been reluctant to cooperate in increasing production if 
the shareholders have been the only gainers. In a publicly owned 
industry this barrier does not exist. Cooperation between man- 
agement and men becomes that much easier to achieve.” * 

Young is in a difficult position here. If what he is saying is 
that one of the advantages of nationalized industries is that they 
make industrial democracy feasible (because no profits go to line 
the pockets of the owners), then well and good. But if he is 
arguing for industrial democracy per se, then he ends up in a posi- 
tion of having to advocate the nationalization of all industries— 
because it is only in the public sector that there is no profit barrier 
between the workers and their superiors. In any event, it should 
be noted that all the nationalization acts required that some kind 
of consultative machinery for the workers—a first step to a more 


6Charles Lang and Donald Chapman, More Socialization—or Less? (London, 


Fabian Society, December 1948) p. 16. 

7 Quoted in The Reconstruction Program of the British Labour Party (Wyoming, 
New York; W. R. Browne, n.d.) p. 40. 

8 Michael Young, Small Man, Big World (London, Labour Party, February 1949) 


p- 13. 
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grandiose industrial democracy—be set up in each publicly owned 
industry. 

Guild socialism, of course, had descended from its heyday by 
1945. Yet its chief advocate, G. D. H. Cole, continued to suggest 
that it was applicable to the nationalization schemes. Speaking of 
the coal industry specifically, he suggested that it would be desir- 
able “for the Government to entrust the administration to persons 
chosen mainly within the industry, subject to such direction as it 
may give and to such overall powers as it may retain in order to 
ensure compliance with public policy.” * 

It is not necessary here to enter the intricate labyrinth that is 
“workers’ control.” The problem of reconciling self-government 
by the workers, the assumption of administrative responsibilities 
by management, and the creation of public policy by the govern- 
ment is an old theoretical hobby-horse for socialists. What is 
germane here is the contention that it is only in nationalized in- 
dustries that industrial democracy can be realized. A sympathetic 
government, it is argued, will willingly delegate decision-making 
power to the workers, and the workers will cooperate with man- 
agement because they know that the increments from better per- 
formance by the industry will not be siphoned off into the 
pockets of private owners. Such a scheme, it is assumed, is not 
possible under private ownership because, on the one hand, the 
owners will be hostile to workers’ control, and, on the other, the 
workers will be mistrustful of management's motives. 

5. Consumers’ Conrrot. Each nationalized industry was re- 
quired, by statute, to set up a “consumers’ council.” This body 
was to receive complaints, make suggestions, and generally “rep- 
resent” those who consumed the goods or used the services pro- 
duced by the industry. Socialists have always been averse to the 
classical argument that the consumer “casts his ballot” on the 
“free’’ market for the kind of goods he wants. Impressed by the 
fact that those with little money had but a small say in this 


®G. D. H. Cole, The National Coal Board, revised ed. (London, Fabian Society, 
January 1949) p. 10. 
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process, they determined that when industries were nationalized 
there would be regular channels through which the buyer could 
make his (or her) wishes known. 

That the machinery has been set up is testified to by a com- 
ment in the Labour Party's 1950 election program, Let Us Win 
Through Together (p. 4): “The public will be encouraged to 
make much more use of the Consumers’ Councils which have been 
created for all nationalized industries: consumers should assume 
the important place which is theirs by right as the owners of the 
whole concern.”” The tone of this statement is clearly hortatory: 
an unwilling public must be cajoled to aid in controlling what it 
owns. But whether or not the ideal has been realized, the fact 
remains that an institutional arrangement such as a consumers’ 
council can be set up only in a nationalized industry. While the 
pressure for consumers’ participation has not been nearly so strong 
as that for workers’ participation, Labour complaints in the 1920s 
and 1930s—especially those directed at women—were often aimed 
at the non-responsible (or non-responsive) character of private in- 
dustry’s attitude toward the consumer. 

6. Basic Inpusrries. This and the following two reasons for 
nationalization apply to specific industries rather than to the econ- 
omy as a whole. One of the main departures from the 1918 shib- 
boleth of nationalizing “‘all the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange” was to maintain that Labour would nationalize only 
the country’s basic industries. John Parker, M.P., stating Labour's 
case in a widely circulated Penguin book, pointed out that “most 
of the industries to be taken over are basic industries; fuel, trans- 
port and iron and steel are used by practically all other industries. 
Their ownership by the Government will therefore give very wide 
powers over the whole industrial life of the nation.” Similarly, 
in 1949 and 1950, when Labour was advocating the nationaliza- 
tion of steel, it pointed out that “control of steel carries with it 
the control of the economy.” ™ 


10 John Parker, Labour Marches On (Harmondsworth 1947) p. 61. 
11 Labour Party, British Steel at Britain’s Service (London 1949) p. 15. 
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This kind of argument suggests that Labour ha’ no great enthu- 
siasm for bringing the iron and steel industries into public owner- 
ship, but that such action must reluctantly be taken if the gov- 
ernment is to have control of, in Parker’s words, “the whole 
industrial life of the nation.” It is assumed that these national- 
ized industries, situated at the heart of the economy, will produce 
only such goods as are needed for the national wellbeing. By 
refusing to supply coal or steel or to fill the orders of certain 
private firms, they can make sure that goods not conducive to 
the public interest will not be produced; and, alternatively, by 
offering generous terms to private producers, the production of 
essential items can be achieved. But underlying all this thinking 
is the idea that only if these basic industries are in public owner- 
ship will they be at the finger-tip control of those responsible to 
the people: the government. 

4. INEFFICIENT InpuUsTRIES. The old Fabian line of reasoning 
used to run that capitalism is an inefficient industrial system: repe- 
titious, wasteful, and unsympathetic to scientific methods. A 
favorite Fabian argument was to tell you to look out of your 
window early in the morning; you would see six different milkmen 
from six different companies, all delivering on the same street. 
Once the milk industry was nationalized, there would be only one 
milkman on each street, and with the elimination of wasteful com- 
petition, prices would come down. The 1918 party election pro- 
gram spoke of the “disorganization, waste and inefficiency” that 
were resulting from the “abandonment of British industry to a 
jostling crown of private separate empires.” It went on: “What 
the Labour Party looks to is a genuinely scientific reorganization of 
the nation’s industry . . . on the basis of the Common Ownership 
of the Means of Production; . . . and the adoption, in particular 
services and occupations, of those systems and methods of admin- 
istration and contro] that may be found, in practice, best to pro- 
mote, not profiteering, but the public interest.” '* This argument 
was advanced twenty-seven years later with regard to coal and the 


12 Quoted in Arthur Henderson, The Aims of Labour (New York 1918) p. 119. 
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railroads; and also in 1949-50, in reference to steel: “public enter- 
prise in steel will lead to a higher standard of life by making the 
industry more efficient, more productive, and better able to serve 
the nation’s needs.” 

On the one hand, it can be said that the taxing and borrowing 
power of the state has indeed permitted long-needed transfusions 
of capital into those industries that have been nationalized; under 
private ownership the individual owners could not raise the capi- 
tal necessary to make their industries more efficient. But on the 
other hand, it must be admitted, in appraising inefficiency as a 
criterion for nationalization, that no smaller or less basic indus- 
tries, which are nonetheless inefficient, have been marked down 
for nationalization. When the egregious inefficiency of a particu- 
lar industry is made known, there can always be found one or 
another Labour M. P. calling for its nationalization. But this 
does not seem a sufficient ground when it comes to policymaking 
by the higher echelons of the Party. 

8. Monopouistic Inpustries. The British have never set up 
“competition” as an economic ideal in the way that Americans 
have. And there has been little talk of trustbusting or even of 
the regulation of monopolies. While a Monopolies Commission 
was set up recently, it has primarily confined its activity to the 
study of trade associations. These groups have been in rather 
inconsequential fields, such as electric bulbs and false teeth. The 
customary socialist answer to the problem of a monopolized in- 
dustry is to nationalize it. We have seen it argued that steel 
was both basic and inefficient; a third count was that it was also 
a “restrictive private monopoly,” and that “at the most, a handful 
of men of Big Business dominate the entire iron and steel indus- 
try .. . These men are answerable not to the nation, but to sec- 
tional interest . .. The national interest and the sectional interests 
of the steelmasters are difficult to reconcile.” ™ 

The objection, then, is not to lack of competition, but to the 


18 British Steel (cited above, note 11) p. 15. 
14 Ibid., p. 6. 
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irreconcilability of the “national interest’’ and the interests of 
the steelmasters themselves. This emphasis is necessary because 
it is obvious that if this (or any other) industry were taken over 
by the government, it would remain a monopoly. But it is 
assumed that under public ownership it would be a monopoly 
with a difference: one operated in the “national interest.” This 
argument is being rehearsed once more as the Labour Party has 
decided to nationalize the chemical industry——which is really a 
single company—once it takes office again. Here the characteriza- 
tion of irresponsible, or sectionally interested, monopoly is nec- 
essary, as the Imperial Chemical Industry, Ltd., is probably quite 
efficient and is not so basic as coal, steel, or the railroads. But 
chemicals are the only industry suggested for nationalization on 
what seem to be monopoly grounds alone. 

g. INDUSTRYWIDE PLANNING. This argument is really a culmina- 
tion of the three that have preceded it—especially the inefficiency 
one. But it takes the grand view of an industry, and sees national- 
ization as a means of rationalizing (in the economic sense of that 
term) the factors that the industry comprises. Thus the 1945 
election program, Let Us Face the Future, said of British trans- 
portation (p. 7): “Coordination of transport services by rail, road, 
air and canal cannot be achieved without unification. And unifica- 
tion without public ownership means a steady struggle with sec- 
tional interests or the enthronement of a private monopoly, which 
would be a menace to the rest of industry.” Once an industry 
comes under central direction, it is argued, it is possible to think 
of it as an organic unit and to plan for it as such. H. A. Clegg, 
a Fabian don, points out that “Nationalized industries are ex- 
pected to plan, and their monopoly powers enable them to plan 
more confidently than competitive private industry can 
Post-war nationalization has widened the scope of planning and 
has brought planning under closer public control.” For ex- 
ample, under the first two years of nationalization of the coal 


15H. A. Clegg, “Nationalized Industry,” in G. D. N. Worsick and P. Ady, The 
British Economy (London 1952) p. 430. 
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industry, “over sixty pits were closed because their working was 
unprofitable to an extent that did not justify their existence.” 

While these comments are ex post facto, in actuality they bear 
out the reasoning followed as early as 1918. This, it will be said, 
is the “scientific reorganization of the nation’s industry’’ that 
Sidney Webb called for, and that he postulated could be effected 
only if the industries in question were nationalized. This is not 
to say that privately owned industries do not plan. They most 
assuredly do. But it is only in the case of an industrywide mo- 
nopoly, and where the state’s financial resources can be tapped, 
that a single plan can encompass a whole industry. And more: if 
complementary industries are nationalized, then inter-industry 
rationalization can take place. 

10. FULL-EMPLOYMENT PLANNING. Industrywide pianning is 
designed to make a single industry or complex of industries more 
efficient through large-scale investment and coordination. But 
it has no broader social goal than to provide a particular good 
or service at the lowest possible cost. The socialist economists, 
however, have also a much larger end in view, for their aim has 
always been to abolish unemployment by means of planning on 
a national scale. There were crude hints of this in Annie Besant’s 
contribution to the original Fabian Essays. And, of course, the 
rise in Keynes’ influence among economists has brought the ques- 
tion to a head. Nevertheless, socialists and Keynesians part com- 
pany. John Parker assumed that the “working of a planned 
economy . . . will lead to a fairly rapid extension of national own- 
ership for the simple reason that it is much easier to plan the 
nationalized sectors than the non-nationalized sectors of national 
life.” 17 Keynesians will argue that they do not understand how 
one arrives at this “simple reason.’” Why is it any more difficult 
to plan for a private sector than for a public one? 

The simple reason why the Keynesians do not understand this 
simple reason is that Mr. Parker is a socialist and they are not. 


16 H. Townshend-Rose, The British Coal Industry (London 1951) p. 94. 
117 Parker (cited above, note 10) p. 69. 
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Even Professor Cole, in elucidating his Socialist Economics, relies 
on pure assertion: “The Keynesian apparatus for maintaining 
economic equilibrium at a high level will not work in practice 
unless the State through some publicly responsible agency—or 
rather through many such agencies—owns and conducts a large 
part of the apparatus of production.” * When pressed, the social- 
ist economist will eventually point out that the private owners 
and managers will not cooperate with—or will even try to sabo- 
tage—a national plan. Further, they will say, inasmuch as anti- 
cyclical planning demands government investment in industry, 
the socialist sees no reason why such capital should be presented 
as a gift to private industries. Better, they contend, to have a 
public sector into which funds can be poured. 

For whatever reasons, then, it is claimed that nationalization is 
necessary both for high production and for full employment. This 
is assumed in the 1950 election program, Let Us Win Through 
Together (p. 3): “Publicly-owned industry will be ready to expand 
its investment when employment policy demands it. The public 
sector will, by speeding up necessary capital developments, help 
to maintain employment.” Labour has always argued that it is 
the only party that can ensure full employment, as it is the only 
one willing to nationalize industries and utilize those industries 
as a means to achieving that end. Such an argument does not 
demand that particular industries be nationalized, but only that 
a “public sector” be created. It would appear that desirable in- 
dustries from this standpoint would be those capable of immediate 
and rapid expansion. But new nationalization measures have not 
been proposed on this ground. 

11. Power. We are now on what may be called the purely 
“political” level. The British liberal tradition always avoided 
any consideration of power, and it remained for the alien Marxian 
methodology to introduce it as a lens for observing society. Harold 
Laski, writing in 1935, framed the problem in unmistakably 
Marxian accents: “In a society where the instruments of produc- 


18 Quoted in William Ebenstein, Great Political Thinkers (New York 1951) p. 773. 
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tion are privately owned the main fact of significance is the struggle 
for the possession of the state power between the class which owns 
those instruments and that which is denied access to the benefits 
of that ownership. The conclusion implies that the state is always 
biased in the interest of the former.” # In order to remove this 
“bias” in favor of the owners of private property, nationalization, 
Laski argues in the same work (p. 181), is the only remedy: “If, 
then, the instruments of production were owned by society in 
common, it follows that the state power would protect the inter- 
ests of the whole society and not the interests only of a class in it.” 

This is the most sweeping potentiality attributed to nationaliza- 
tion that we have yet encountered. It will, Laski contends, lead 
to the protection of the interests of everyone in the community. 
The underlying assumption is that there is a consensus of interests 
that will come to the fore once the private owners—the power- 
holders of the ancien régime—are deposed. This is truly utopian 
—although to call it that is not a sufficient indictment to demolish 
Laski’s argument. 

A Christian Socialist, R. H. Tawney, has also taken up this form 
of analysis. “At the present stage of history,” he points out, ‘the 
economic system is necessarily a power system. It is a hierarchy 
of authority, and those who hold its levers exercise, consciously 
or unconsciously, a decisive influence on countless human lives.” 
Tawney goes on to say that “such a power is too great to be 
entrusted to private persons,” and this entails that certain parts of 
the economic system be transferred to a public authority: “The 
process . . . of transferring to public bodies certain key positions 
in finance, industry, and commerce formerly occupied by private 
business . . . alters the balance of economic power.” ”° 

This line of argument has a social as well as an economic basis. 
Euan Cooper-Willis, the author of a Fabian pamphlet entitled 
Towards Equality, published in December 1950, speaks (p. 15) 
of the group “whose power has been steadily growing, these 100 


19 Harold J. Laski, The State in Theory and Practice (New York 1935) p. 119. 
20 R. H. Tawney, Equality, revised ed. (London 1952) pp. 262, 252. 
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years at least’; this group of powerholders has been “brought to 
the top by its activities in what may be called the ‘business cul- 
ture.’ In order, then, to create a “socialist culture,” those who 
call the tune in the present “business culture” must be removed 
from their tune-calling positions. This can be done only if the 
instrument by which they reached the social summit—their own- 
ership of the means of production—is taken from them and trans- 
ferred to the public. 

But Laski, Tawney, and Cooper-Willis are not interested, at 
this juncture, in the exploitation of the poor by the rich. What 
concerns them, when they write about power, is that a system which 
allows for private ownership is bound, by its very nature, to be 
a “business culture.” It is not that the property owners con- 
sciously plot or conspire to design the society in a particular way. 
Very few socialists take such a view. But because of the “decisive 
influence” that a few have on the lives of the many, democracy is 
impossible. It is argued that without economic democracy, polit- 
ical democracy is a sham, for the economic system sets the limits 
within which political contention may operate. The ultimate 
aim, then, is not to nationalize industry. It is rather to take 
industry away from its current owners. This transfer is necessary 
if all individuals are to count as one in society. But since the 
means of production cannot be thrown into the English Channel, 
they must come under public—and, it is supposed, democratic— 
control. 

This question of power is one that divides socialists from liberals. 
It cropped up above when Keynesianism was considered: how far 
can the state control the economic apparatus? The liberal be- 
lieves in the primacy of politics; he believes that state controls 
and intervention can make the economic sector subservient to the 
political. The socialist—although not necessarily an economic 
determinist—sees economic power as the key to political, social, 
and cultural power. A theory of society is always characterized 
by the factors that are selected out for emphasis. This is largely 
a matter of the theorist’s upbringing, emotional experience, and 
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temperament. But the short answer is that socialists believe that 
only by nationalization will the irresponsible powerholders—the 
men who, whether they know it or not, control the thinking and 
actions of everyone else—be removed from their undemocratic 
thrones. 

1g. Equairy. This final argument is closely related to the 
preceding one. The “power” approach is largely negative: it is 
concerned to remove the power-wielding minority from its auto- 
cratic position. ‘The equalitarians have the positive aim of 
achieving economic and social equality. And it must be noted that 
this approach postulates that the wealth of a nation flows from 
its means of production. Roy Jenkins, M. P., points out that 
in “the coal industry, the railways, gas and electricity . . . national- 
ization measures were essentially planning measures . . . Future 
nationalization will be more concerned with equality than with 
planning . . . The final destruction of great fortunes will remove 
the last traces of Whiggery in the sense of a system of limited 
liability based on the ability of a few great magnates to act inde- 
pendently of the central authority.” 7" Here the task is more 
simple. First industries are to be nationalized—with, of course, 
due compensation being given to the erstwhile owners. But then 
the compensation money is to be taxed away. Deprived of the 
source of their wealth and of their ability to make capital gains, 
and now subject to taxation of all their income, the well-to-do 
will soon be like everyone else. 

The equality idea has also been carried over within the na- 
tionalized industries. No director of a public corporation receives 
more than {8000 per year (the Prime Minister draws £10,000), 
It is assumed that if all important industries are nationalized, no 
industrialist will be able to earn more than that figure. For equali- 
tarians, then, nationalization is indispensable. ‘To the liberal 
argument for taxation without nationalization, the socialist will 
point to sabotaging loopholes such as expense accounts, capital 
gains, foreign investments, and so forth. And if most of the wage 


21 Roy Jenkins, Fair Shares for the Rich (London, Tribune, n.d.) p. 16. 
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and salary earners are state employees, then a reasonable maximum 
on earnings can be set by public authority. In this way the gap 
between rich and poor can be narrowed substantially. (The social- 
ist would argue that eventually people will come to see the value 
of complete economic equality. Just as now each person is content 
with an equal—that is, one—vote, so in the socialist common- 
wealth each person will be quite happy with an income equal to 
that of everyone else.) Socialists do not cherish leveling for its 
own sake. But they believe that its consequences are highly pref- 
erable to the social strains that exist in a society permeated with 
what R. H. Tawney has called the “religion of inequality.” 


II 


We have now before us twelve reasons for nationalization.** To 
the question what thinking lay behind the measures that Labour 
took between 1945 and 1951, any or all of these twelve could be 
given in reply. It should be quite plain that no single theory 
underlies the actual politics that have been carried out. The 
“philosophy” of British Labour is an amalgam of metaphysics, 
ethics, piecemeal plans, economic doctrines, and policy directives. 
But despite this heterogeneous welter of ideas, a kind of order 
can be drawn. Rather than seeking to analyze the thinking of 
the millions of Labour Party members (or even of the hundreds 
of ideologues), and to discover how much their minds have been 
influenced by each of the dozen reasons set down here (not to 

22 It should be pointed out that there is a thirteenth reason for nationalizing an 
industry. But this reason is seldom articulated, and when it is, it is by members 
of the Conservative Party. This may be called the “money-saving” argument. Some 
industries—such as the airlines, railroads, coal mines, gas and electricity—cannot be 
run by private enterprise at a profit. Hence Conservatives admit that it is just as 
well for them to pass into public ownership, letting the government make up the 
deficit. The only alternative is for them to remain in private hands, with the tax- 
payers giving over a subsidy each year to the private owners. Actually the Conserva- 
tives have taken positive action in this direction only in nationalizing the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. But a general distaste at the idea of recurrent 
subsidies to private owners is what prevented the Conservative government of 1951 
from returning coal, railroads, and the like to private hands. ‘The ground, then, 
is one of cost and not morality. 
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mention the traumatic experiences of early childhood), it will give 
a more accurate picture of British Labour thinking if we divide 
the movement into its chief ideological branches and observe 
which arguments for nationalization each gives pride of place. 

From the standpoint of ideology, there have been four major 
groupings within the Labour movement. Any such division is, 
of course, bound to be arbitrary. Michael Young, when he was 
Director of the Research Department of the Labour Party, wrote in 
his Small Man, Big World (p. 13) that “British socialists have been 
broadly of two kinds—the Fabians with their emphasis on effi- 
ciency and social justice, and their devotion to facts; and the 
idealistic socialists, inspired by such men as Robert Owen and 
William Morris, with their emphasis on the dignity of man and 
of labour.” Mr. Young, writing as a functionary of the Labour 
Party, probably did not feel free to add the two extra groups that 
are included here. His twofold division is quite accurate as far 
as it goes. But the cake must be cut twice more if a realistic— 
albeit less flattering—picture of the movement is to be obtained. 
And each of these four groupings has rationalized its advocacy of 
nationalization in a different way. 

First of all, there are those who call themselves “‘socialists’’ 
simply because they joined the Labour Party and, at the time, it 
seemed definitional that to be a Labour Party supporter was to 
be a socialist.2* But these are really Liberals at heart. They have 
decided on Labour rather than the Conservatives because Labour 
is the party that has taken up the radical and reforming tradition. 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, a former Labour Attorney General and 


28 This no longer seems to be the case, however. In the Spring of 1952 I con- 
ducted a survey among 147 members of the Oxford University Labour Club. Of this 
number, 38 did not claim to be Labour supporters at all, but had merely joined the 
Club so they could hear the guest speakers. Of the remaining 109 who were Labour 
supporters, I asked “Do you consider yourself to be a socialist; or a Labour Party 
supporter, but not a socialist?” There were 86 who said they were socialists (by their 
own definition), and the remaining 23 said they were not. This means that over 
20 percent did not wish to be thought of as socialists even though they supported 
Labour. And it must be remembered that this was at a university where one might 
expect political activity to have a stronger theoretical basis than in the country as 
a whole. Reported in the Manchester Guardian, June 14, 1952. 
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President of the Board of Trade, makes himself clear on this point: 
“I joined the Labour Party in 1918, when I was sixteen. I thought 
that there was room for only two parties, and that Labour would 
eventually inherit the tradition of the Liberal Party. As a result, 
I'm on the Right Wing of Labour politics.” ** In a word, people 
such as Shawcross are in the Labour Party only because the Liberal 
Party is defunct. They are not committed to any ideological 
underpinning other than a general belief in progress and the 
libertarian tradition. 

The trade unionists—or rather, the upper reaches of the hier- 
archies—who play such an important role at the Annual Con- 
ference and on the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party, are really in this Liberal-turned-Labour group. They have 
little use for doctrine, and they see no ideological commitment to 
nationalization. They are concerned with preserving their own 
autonomy, and show little sign of desiring to assume wider respon- 
sibilities that might endanger their power and independence. It 
is for this reason that many trade-union leaders look warily at 
nationalization: they fear that it may weaken their role in the 
economy. The same may be said for the bureaucracy of the Co- 
operative movement. It was notable for quashing a Labour pro- 
posal to nationalize (or rather “mutualize’’) life insurance; the 
Coops had a strong interest in that field and had no wish to turn 
over their business to the state. While an objection may be raised 
to the Shawcrosses, the trade unionists, and the Cooperators calling 
themselves ‘‘socialists,” the fact remains that they wear this label 
of their own accord. 

The “Liberal” socialists stress the ‘monopolistic industries,” 
the “full-employment planning,” the “labor relations,” and the 
“basic industries” reasons for nationalization. They have usually 
given primacy to nationalization as an antidote to monopoly, an 
attitude stemming from their traditional abhorrence of “restraints 
of trade."". They have also emphasized the national-planning argu- 
ment, as they have considered the solution for the unemployment 


24 Interview in “The Talk of the Town,” The New Yorker, February 6, 1954, p. 23. 
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problem to lie in the Keynesian nostrurms. The labor-relations 
factor weighs heavily with many liberals, even though a large 
number of them still believe that personnel problems can be solved 
without nationalization. The nationalization of basic industries 
is advocated by liberals, but now that the “core” 20 percent has 
come under public ownership, it is hard to know which other 
industries they consider “‘basic.”” In addition, as was shown in the 
recent Party manifesto, Challenge to Britain—essentially a liberal 
document—the efficiency argument is beginning to carry weight 
with this group. 

The second group, the Fabians, is not to be identified with the 
membership of the Fabian Society itself. By Fabians is meant here 
the relatively small group of economists and researchers who have 
attached themselves to the Labour movement. They are the plan- 
ners. ‘Their main concern is to make society--or at least the 
economy—more efficient. They dislike private ownership and 
capitalism as inefficient and chaotic. The Fabians follow in the 
footsteps of their godparents, Sidney and Beatrice Webb. They 
would like to be considered ‘“‘scientists,” but the science must be 
regarded in Benthamite terms rather than Marxian. 

While these economists are few in number, they fill an impor- 
tant political vacuum, and hence rise to top positions in the move- 
ment. Because the Party and trade-union leaders are incapable 
of such tasks as framing a budget or designing a wage policy, a 
small group of economists have been drawn into high office and 
have been given a virtual carte blanche in what often amounts 
to important policymaking areas. Thus a man who was previously 
an Oxford don may find himself in an important Treasury post— 
and acting as a spokesman for the Party—for the simple reason 
that no one else is competent to fill it. 

The Fabians lead off with the “inefficient industries” argument, 
but they also utilize the “full-employment planning,” the “in- 
dustrywide planning,” the “monopolistic industries,” the “con- 
sumers’ control,” and the “basic industries” reasons. Efficiency is 
now translated in terms of the need for national economic self- 
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sufficiency, for solving the balance-of-payments problem, and for 
modernizing obsolete plant. The Fabians are the arch-planners, 
but the influence of Keynes is now stronger on them than is 
Sidney Webb's; hence the national and industrywide planning 
arguments are emphasized. There has been much Fabian discus- 
sion of the monopoly problem, and the Fabians seem to be the 
only ones who have given any thought to the question of con- 
sumers’ control. By and large, however, they still think of na- 
tionalizing only the basic industries; and while many of them 
would like to poke into every company in Britain and make it more 
efficient, they are content to settle for a fairly restricted “public 
sector.”" The reason is primarily that the Fabians are basically 
economists, and they are content to tinker with a confined area. 
They are rather fearful of the larger political implications that 
would accompany wholesale nationalization, and they would 
prefer to circumvent such questions altogether. 

Michael Young called the third group the idealistic socialists, 
and they have been alternatively labeled Christian Socialists. They 
build on the utopianism of Robert Owen and William Morris. 
These people are not so much interested in particular policies as 
in achieving a ‘‘socialist commonwealth,” and nationalization, to 
them, is only a means to this end. At heart they are—as all uto- 
pians must be—anarchists.”. They would like to have no state 
at all—let alone state-owned industries. Compared with the other 
varieties of socialists, they should, in William James’ terms, be 
considered ‘‘soft-headed” rather than “hard-headed.” To call the 
group “Christian” is not quite accurate, as many of its members 
are atheists or agnostics—or Jews, such as Victor Gollancz. The 
pervasive hallmark of these socialists is that they are concerned 
with creating “good men” rather than any particular institutional 
structure. 

When they do talk of nationalization, the idealists mention the 
“ethical,” the “equality,” the “labor relations,” and the “workers’ 


25 On this point see my “In Defense of Utopia,” in Ethics, vol. 65, no. 2 (January 
1955) PP- 135-38, at p. 197- 
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control” grounds. Almost all of their discussion of the problem 
is related to the goal of social equality. Many of them who have 
had personal contact with industrial communities have much to 
say on the quality of labor relations as a consequence of private 
ownership. But most are more abstract in their thinking, and 
speak of workers’ control as the best means of fulfilling personal 
development in economic life. The idealists very seldom rise to 
positions of power in the movement. But, depending on the cli- 
mate of thought, their counsels are heeded to a greater or lesser 
degree; and, at propitious moments, their pronouncements can 
have an important indirect effect on the scope of nationalization 
policy. 

Quite different is the fourth group: its members must be called 
the Marxian socialists in the Labour ranks. While their philo- 
sophical background is out of the mainstream of British political 
thought, their loyalties are to British institutions and methods of 
change. Unlike many of their continental counterparts, they are 
not led to an automatic sympathy with Soviet communism. They 
are Marxian rather in the methodology they utilize for observing 
the social process. They are concerned with the power relations 
in contemporary Britain, and want to discover the best means 
of altering them. Like the idealistic socialists, they are utopian: 
they look forward to the raising of a “socialist commonwealth.” 
But they are intensely interested in the means that will be required 
for such an achievement. Hence they use Fabian thoroughness 
in their effort to discover where the economic and social power 
lies in Britain so that it may all the more effectively be deposed, 
for without such a shift in power—which, they would say, is 
primarily economically based—there can be no talk of a sig- 
nificant transformation of society. In this sense they are “‘sci- 
entific” in the manner that all Marxians claim to be. Representa- 
tives of the group are Aneurin Bevan and many of his followers; 
the editor and most of the writers for the New Statesman and 
Nation; and various dons and professors. Harold Laski was, be- 
yond a doubt, the most persuasive leader in this way of thinking. 
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The Marxians emphasize the “metaphysical” and the “power” 
reasons for nationalization. As always, the Marxians present an 
enigma unless one tries (usually unfairly) to reduce their think- 
ing to very simple terms. But even with the special issue of nation- 
alization, it is difficult to know which of the two arguments men- 
tioned is given priority. The metaphysical approach is the 
general view of society that Marxians entertain, and the power 
line of reasoning is a method of analyzing the operations of soci- 
ety—though for Marxians the method often seems to be as impor- 
tant as the metaphysic, and very often runs ahead of it. In terms 
of nationalization policy, however, it is obvious that first thoughts 
are directed at deposing the private owners from their positions 
of power and prestige. Perhaps another Marxian argument—and 
one that bridges the other two—is the plea for social equality. 
This, they hold, can be achieved only through nationalization; 
and equality is the hallmark of the kind of Britain they want to 
build. 

Nationalization may appear at first glance to be only a specialized 
question in British politics. Yet if it is carefully examined, it will 
open most of the theoretical doors to socialist thinking in that 
country. This broader purpose has been the underlying aim of 
all that has been said here. 





THE SECONDARY NATURE OF THE 
PRIMARY GROUP” 


BY BERNARD ROSENBERG 
AND NORMAN D. HUMPHREY 


I. 1948 Edward Shils observed with some justice that American 
sociology tends to be “discontinuous.” He meant that solidly estab- 
lished concepts are frequently forgotten and rediscovered a gen- 
eration or two later, as if they had never been formulated in the 
first place. Shils’ most conspicuous case in point is the primary 
group, a term advanced by Charles Horton Cooley, who clearly 
stated, and perhaps overstated, its importance in 1909, only to 
have many of his successors neglect what he had highlighted. 
Much later, researchers like Elton Mayo, Paul Lazarsfeld, and 
William F, Whyte learned independently and painstakingly what 
Cooley had known all along. 

Shils’ implication seems to be that American sociologists have 
engaged in restriction of output—that it would have been less 
wastefi.] to consult Cooley directly and thereby increase produc- 
tion while eliminating unnecessary expenditures of money and 
energy. It follows that Cooley's influence is intrinsically salutary. 
Such an assumption is warranted, however, only if we accept the 
validity of Cooley’s thinking. And the burden of this paper is 
that, precisely because Cooley has been uncritically accepted or 
unwittingly duplicated, the renewed emphasis on primary-group 
relations has been seriously misleading. It is time to take an- 
other look at Cooley’s “seminal” book, Social Organization.? 


* This article is based on a paper presented before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, December 28, 1953. 

1 Edward Shils, The Present State of American Sociology (Glencoe, Illinois, 1948) 
p- 42. 

2 Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization: A Study of the Larger Mind (New 
York 1909). Subsequent text references to Cooley are to this work. 
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Cooley's Social Organization centers on the primary group, whose 
all-important and wholly benign character he takes for granted, 
as does a long succession of likeminded scholars. Here continuity 
may be found, but continuity is no end in itself, especially if it 
means perpetuation of an empirically inadmissible point of view. 

The primary group may be defined in Cooley's own words (pp. 
23~24): “By primary groups I mean those characterized by inti- 
mate face-to-face association and cooperation. . . . The most 
important spheres of this intimate association and cooperation-— 
though by no means the only ones—are the family, the play-group 
of children, and the neighborhood or community group of elders. 
These are practically universal, belonging to all times and all stages 
of development; and are accordingly a chief basis of what is uni- 
versal in human nature and human ideals.” 

This is an unexceptionable statement, which the contemporary 
social scientist might make even stronger by eliminating “prac- 
tically” and simply postulating the universality of these spheres. 
But their primacy is another matter. They used to be the whole 
of man’s social life; no other force supervened upon them. Then 
the small, isolated, relatively static, and simple society experi- 
enced enormous disruption, which nearly swept it away. In this 
upheaval the primary group did not disappear, but its monopoly 
was shattered. The term “secondary group,” not to be found in 
Cooley's lexicon, became a point of entry for the exploration of 
entirely new phenomena. 

If Max Weber seems relevant to us, it is precisely because he 
turned from the small group to those large impersonal forces that 
were routinizing and bureaucratizing our lives. Weber implic- 
itly—in a kind of silent agony—and Cooley all too explicitly, 
bemoaned the change. Their common nostalgia for an irrecover- 
able past, coupled with the one’s tough-mindedness and the other's 
tender-mindedness, led to totally different world views. Weber 
could transcend his feelings; Cooley could not. 

These feelings permeate and vitiate Cooley’s work. Even when 
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he comes to grips with the modern world, they snatch it away 
from him. For example, he almost understood what was happen- 
ing to the neighborhood, but recoiled in time to avert that illu- 
mination. Cooley wrote of the neighborhood (p. 25) that “from 
the time men formed settlements upon the land down to the rise 
of industrial cities” it has been paramount in “the primary heart- 
to-heart life of the people.” He could even bring himself to state 
forcefully that all this had changed: “In our own life the intimacy 
of the neighborhood has been broken up by the growth of an intri- 
cate mesh of wider contacts which leaves us strangers to people 
who live in the same house” (p. 26). Any current statement to 
the same effect is but an echo of this one. Moreover, Cooley 
elaborated it by pointing to the proliferation of “wider contacts” 
which has reduced man’s economic and spiritual community with 
his neighbors, not only in the city but in the country as well. How 
incongruous, then, for him to add (p. 26): “But the fact that the 
family and neighorbood groups are ascendant in the open and 
plastic time of childhood makes them even now incomparably 
more influential than all the rest.” 

Thus does Cooley avoid the distasteful reality he himself has 
depicted. We are strangers to people who live in the same house 
and yet they are incomparably more influential than any other 
group. The resolution of this paradox is presumably its refer- 
ence to a relationship that obtains during the period of one’s 
greatest plasticity. If so, it comes to this: that the agencies of 
socialization and enculturation are the agencies of socialization 
and enculturation. 

Actually, the unchallengeable tautology cloaks a deeper con- 
fusion. Agencies of socialization transmit culture; they do not 
necessarily create it. Primary groups may be the nursery of a 
human nature whose shapes and contours they do not determine. 
A sacred society will use its neighborhoods in one way, a secular 
society in another. The child must always be socialized within a 
small group, but the norms it is obliged to “interiorize” have an- 
other and a larger locus. The child is plastic, and he is molded 
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to a large extent by his family, his play group, and his neighbors, 
but all these take their essential character from sources external 
to them. In modern society this is true with respect to the indis- 
pensable norms governing such phenomena as language, which 
certainly do not originate in any primary group, and it is equally 
true with respect to all major prescriptions and proscriptions. 

That it will not do to confound matrix and means can be illus- 
trated analogically. To borrow a term from our technological 
age, we may speak of the primary group as a transmission belt or 
a conveyor belt. Mechanized production requires the use of some 
such belt in a factory, regardless of what is being manufactured. 
The belt operates no less efficiently in conveying arms than in con- 
veying automobiles, at a slow pace than at a high one, under 
capitalism than under socialism. The belt is eo ipso a neutral 
object, which must be adjusted to work norms and end products 
impersonally thrust upon it. 

What this means in human terms can be seen if we pursue a 
point made by Cooley. He observes (p. 26) that in some countries 
we still find the neighborhood in all its ancient vitality, notably 
in Russia, “where the mir, or self-governing village group is the 
main theater of life, along with the family, for perhaps fifty mil- 
lions of peasants.”” Less than half a century later there is no mir. 
In Soviet Russia agriculture has been collectivized, the peasant way 
of life has been transformed, and self-government has been oblit- 
erated. But the primary group has survived all shocks and dis- 
locations. It remains indestructible, flourishing now to serve 
purposes wholly inimical to its immemorial function. The institu- 
tional belt, which needed to be broken and refashioned, is now 
stronger than ever. What it transmits is quite different. 

Given such a highly symptomatic situation, one may legitimately 
inquire “How primary is the primary group?” According to 
Cooley (p. 27), primary groups are primary in the sense that they 
give the individual his earliest and fullest experience of social 
unity, and also in the sense that “they do not change in the same 
degree as more elaborate relations, but form a comparatively per- 
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manent source out of which others spring.” However alien cer- 
tain forms of religion and government may seem to us, families 
and children at play are always recognizable. Such groups are 
the “springs of life not only for the individual but for social 
institutions.” 

This kind of reasoning deserves closer inspection than it usually 
receives. If primary groups are comparatively permanent, how 
can they be the source out of which others spring when these 
“others” differ drastically from one another? How can Cooley's 
constants account for so many variables? 

To assume that they do is doubly erroneous. In the first place, 
his analysis is reductivist: primary groups serve as a kind of sub- 
structure out of which such epiphenomenal institutions as gov- 
ernment, literature, and religion arise. There is no more sense 
of institutional interplay here than in Marxism, perhaps less. In 
the second place, his scheme presupposes a relatively static sub- 
structure by means of which to explain an exceedingly dynamic 
superstructure. In this respect it is inferior to Marxism, whose 
substructure constantly shifts. Who can imagine Karl Marx 


analyzing capitalist ideology on the basis of handicraft production? 
Analyzing it solely on the basis of any economic system is indefen- 
sible. How much more so the basis of an obsolete system! But 
this is exactly what Cooley, in his own supposedly social terms, 
set out to do. 


II 


Cooley’s social philosophy has fostered primary-group or, in its 
commonest form, familial determinism. At present social studies 
frequently remain fixed at this level. They may renounce the 
constancy of small groups, but not their centrality. It is almost as 
if there had been no movement from Gemeinschaft to Gesselschaft, 
from status to contract, from kinship to territory. This is most 
convenient for an anthropologist like W. Lloyd Warner, who is ac- 
customed to studying small communities and can therefore extract 
enough from Yankee City to justify his grandiose conclusions 
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about the Western world.* Social psychology is committed to the 
study of small groups. Its practitioners, however, are not always 
satisfied with so limited a perspective. Hence their penchant for 
reducing culture to interpersonal relations. In the process, soci- 
ology loses its reason for being, and becomes social psychology, as 
Leslie White has justifiably charged.* But this is far from the 
macroscopic intention of those like Spencer and Tylor, who 
founded sociology in modern Europe. Their purpose was to go 
beyond the individual to society in all its multifariousness, not 
merely to the family, the neighborhood, and the artificially created 
group of students, but to the larger whole and to its laws. 

The small group is more manipulatable, testable, and research- 
able than the large group; the culture trait more than the culture 
pattern. This accounts, in no small measure, for the intense fasci- 
nation that small groups exercise over experimenters and field 
workers, who are overawed by the complexity of, let us say, con- 
temporary American civilization. No one can gainsay their sci- 
entific right to be preoccupied with smallness in a world grown 
large. Only it is necessary to draw the line and insist that what 
they learn about small groups applies just to small groups. No 
easy extrapolation from any number of minuscule units will ever 
encompass the whole of human society. 

Why not? All large groups, it may be held, are made up of 
smaller ones, which may be so proportioned that, as George C. 
Homans has said, we can get “all the way around” them.® The 
proposition has its charm. How pleasant it would be if what was 
most readily apprehended also turned out to be most relevant! 
It will scarcely help matters merely to assert the unpleasant fact 
that this is not so. Homans himself taxes with a comparable 
error the empiricist who assumes that only quantitative data are 
significant. In The Human Group Homans uses non-quantitative 
material drawn largely from ethnology and industrial sociology, 

8 W. Lloyd Warner, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven 1941). 


4 Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture (New York 1949) passim. 
5 George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York 1950) p. 3. 
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and appertaining exclusively to the small, suitably manageable, 
and generally informal group; his stated objective (p. g) is a 
“synthesis of the microcosm—that may be an attainable end.” 

But by what warrant other than the tradition of Cooley does 
Homans conclude that small groups are a microcosm? Is there 
anything irreducible about the small group? Why not a monad? 
Surely the individual can be studied with greater thoroughness 
than any group, large or small. Rigorous adherence to this posi- 
tion could produce only a restoration of Floyd Allport’s belief that 
all groups are unreal, that only the individual exists; or a reasser- 
tion of Emile Durkheim's anticipatory rejoinder that an indi- 
vidual is as much an abstraction as the group, and as subject to 
subdivision; or involvement in an infinite regression. 

Leaping from alleged microcosm to macrocosm has been a 
favorite pastime of voluntarist philosophers since antiquity, and 
most noticeably in our time since Heisenberg enunciated his 
principle of indeterminacy. Many a distinguished thinker has 
espoused the view that since molecular motion does not seem to 
be fully predictable, man must be a free agent. This judgment 


is made in spite of the physicist’s warning that what holds for tiny 
particles of matter may not hold even for slightly larger particles. 
In short, whatever contingency obtains on a subatomic level has 


absolutely no bearing on the question of free will. 

Similarly, what is true of small human aggregations is often quite 
untrue with respect to society at large. This can be understood 
without independent experimental verification. Consider what 
is perhaps Kurt Lewin’s best known study: on the creation of 
authoritarian and democratic group atmospheres.* Lewin dis- 
covered that in a democratic group, which he created for experi- 
mental purposes, children were far more devoted to their leader 
than were other children in an authoritarian group. If replica- 
tion of the experiment were to bear him out, it could be said that 

6 Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
havior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates,’” in Journal of Social Psychology, 
vol. 10 (1939) pp. 271-99. 
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this was a uniformity of small-group behavior, although Lewin 
himself fluctuated between the idea that his results applied only to 
this group at this time and the idea that they applied to all groups. 
Clearly, if they do not apply even to other small groups, their 
scientific value is nil, and they cannot legitimately be applied to 
whole social orders. Commonsense observation is enough to indi- 
cate that in authoritarian cultures (Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia) 
the leader may be accorded more devotion, if not adoration, than 
is ever heaped on any democratic leader. 

When we have to do with large-scale social phenomena it usu- 
ally proves sterile to treat them as though they were overblown 
versions of a miniature reality. Abram Kardiner (and others) may 
start out to do this, but it is with the larger forces, such as tech- 
nology and terrain, that he and they must deal in order to inter- 
pret many of their nonliterate cultures.?’ National Socialism can 
no more be understood as a byproduct of the structurally rather 
constant German family than Bolshevism can be understood as 
a byproduct of swaddling. This does not reduce the popularity of 
such theories; it simply invalidates them. 

Revolutions require that the revolutionized state temporarily 
declare war on the family. Such action would be absurd if the 
family produced revolutionary ferment, if authoritarianism at 
home generated totalitarian revolution, if primary groups were 
the “springs of life not only for the individual but for social institu- 
tions." What Cooley did not realize is that primary groups may 
be sharply at variance with other more potent institutions. Im- 
placable war had to be waged by Hitler and Stalin against the 
family because it was the carrier of an old culture. If the ancient 
clan system in China proves durable, Mao Tse Tung must per- 
force fail in his efforts to communize the country. Once the old 
family system is pulverized, it can of course be reconstituted. The 
new family becomes a pliable and reliable instrument for the new 
society. This represents the capitulation of primary groups to 


tAbram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York 1945), and 
The Individual and His Society (New York 1939). 
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powerful antagonists—to antagonists which it can hardly be said 


to have created. 

Just as Cooley failed to see the possible conflict between state 
and family, in which the latter may be subdued, so he obscured 
the possible conflict between primary groups—even though he 
pointed out (pp. 24-25) that children live in fellowships which 
may engage their sympathy, ambition, and honor even more, at 
times, “than they are engaged in the family.’ As this suggests, 
there may be a certain rivalry for the allegiance of young people. 
Given the present rapidity of social change, youth culture may 
be seriously at odds with parent culture. The other-directed type 
delineated by David Riesman comes into prominence, and is 
ultimately more influenced by peers than by parents.* The gang 
will sometimes instil values that flatly contradict those of a feebler, 
but by no means extinct, primary group. This whole situation, 
in which roles are rendered ambiguous and moral directives are 
divergent, constitutes a social problem of whose existence Cooley 
showed no awareness. He touched only on the “universality and 
spontaneity of the group discussion and cooperation” to which 
play groups give rise. 

Cooley's stress was on juvenile association as a trait not peculiar 
to English and American boys but common also among the off- 
spring of “the more restrictive civilizations of Europe” (p. 27). 
He would certainly have been sobered by the youth movements 
of twentieth-century Germany, with their quota of bonafide 
youngsters plus the ‘“‘perennial adolescents” who led them away 
from all traditional restraints and into Hitler's camp. These 
self-governing play groups, for all their spontaneity, group dis- 
cussions, and cooperation, were not the bastions of democracy 
that Cooley conceived them to be. They were centers of anti- 
democratic infection, the Storm ‘Troopers’ headquarters, the 
training grounds for “independent” homosexuality. What 
would our mild Emersonian sage have said if confronted with 


8 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven 1950); see particularly Chapters 
II, II, and IV. 
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such an everyday occurrence in Eastern Europe as the denuncia- 
tion of parents—and their condemnation to death before a totali- 
tarian tribunal—by children who have been alienated from them 


in state-sponsored “play groups’’? 


Il 


Cooley would have been shocked; and, if undeceived, he would 
have been obliged to abandon certain formulae that still seem 
attractive to his continuators. The illusion that primary groups 
are omnipotent can only serve to cripple social science. It has 
a peculiarly archaic quality when our culture, in point of fact, may 
be suffering from elephantiasis. A book like Social Organization 
dates itself in such a statement as this (p. 32), variations of which 
are still to be found in the literature: “Life in the primary groups 
gives rise to social ideals which, as they spring from similar experi- 
ences, have much in common throughout the human race.” 
This is part of Cooley's effort to establish a common human 
nature anchored in “those simple face-to-face groups that are some- 
what alike in all societies” (p. 32). At roughly the same time 
William Graham Sumner, in his Folkways (1906), was stressing 
differences, and his emphasis achieved great popularity in the next 
generation. It culminated in a cultural relativism which has 
suddenly become unpalatable to the small-groupists, not a few 
of whom feel they have restored Cooley to his proper position. 
Nevertheless, it should be clear by now that man is compounded 
of likenesses and differences, and that whereas primary groups 
give rise to social ideals, social ideals also give rise to primary 
groups. All human associations are similar and dissimilar. 
“Where,” asked Cooley (p. 33), “do we get our notions of love, 
freedom, justice and the like which we are ever applying to social 
institutions? Not from abstract philosophy, surely, but from the 
actual life of simple and widespread forms of society like the 
family or the play group. In these relations mankind realizes 
itself and gratifies its primary needs in a fairly satisfactory manner.” 
Suppose we invert all this. Does it ring any less true? Where do 
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our notions of hate, slavery, and injustice originate? Not only 
from simple forms of society like the family, but from highly com- 
plex forms totally lacking in warmth and spontaneity, like those 
found among supine audiences passively exposed to mass manipu- 
lation. By his “selective inattention” to the seamy side of human 
nature, Cooley romanticized the primary group, where negative, 
no less than positive, traits are clearly in evidence. He also closed 


his eyes to the characteristic features of modern social life, in which 
mankind realizes itself but little and seldom gratifies its primary 
needs. 

Cooley's purblind optimism is reflected in all his writings, and 
nowhere more so than in this passage (p. 33): “The ideal that 
grows up in familiar association is a part of human nature itself. 
In its most general form, it is that of a moral whole or community 
wherein individual minds are merged and the higher capacities 
of the members find total and adequate expression. Children and 
savages do not formulate any such ideal but they have it never- 
theless; they see it; they see themselves and their fellows as indi- 
visible and they desire this ‘we’ to be harmonious, happy and 
successful. And we come to feel that the same spirit should extend 
to our country, our world,” 

This is no doubt one side of the coin whose obverse side appears 
much more frequently in human affairs. ‘“We” feelings produce 
centrifugal forces as abundantly as they produce centripetal forces, 
excluding the out group while embracing the in group. Sumner 
saw this clearly when he coined the term ethnocentrism. So did 
Giddings, another contemporary of Cooley's, who established a 
kind of dialectic between consciousness of kind and conscious- 
ness of others. The progression from tribal solidarity to univer- 
salism wrapped in moral sublimity may occur in rare spirits, but 
it is simply grotesque to speak of this and to ignore nationalism, 
irredentism, imperialism, regionalism, factionalism,. indeed, the 
whole illimitable area of human conflict, as Cooley tended to do. 
He observed (p. 35) that “Moral unity admits and rewards strenu- 
ous ambition, but this ambition must either be for the success of 
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the group or at least not inconsistent with it." The ideal of moral 
unity Cooley took to be the mother of all social ideals. His point 
in this connection was that what he called the normal self is 
molded in primary groups “to be a social self whose ambitions 
are formed by the common thought of the group” (p. 36). The 
grain of truth in this, as in almost all of Cooley’s formulations, 
flowers into distortion. 

Obviously there must be some bedrock of consensus in any 
society, else it ceases to exist. But Plato sensed a critical prob- 
lem of the sort that Cooley could not perceive when, in The 
Republic, he proposed, for his elite, outright abolition of the 
family, whose members would thereby be freed of loyalties sub- 
sidiary to those of the state. Nor is Platonic wisdom necessary 
in order to see this matter in its true light. Any parent who is 
ideologically committed to the prosecution of a war, and never- 
theless wishes to keep his son from serving in the armed forces, 
knows what this situation means. In its most extreme form, the 
close tie to a primary group produces disaffection from the over- 
arching culture itself. No better proof of this can be offered than 
the subcultural segmentation of our own society. To the extent 
that a criminal is encased in the underworld, an underprivileged 
worker in the slums, a scholar in Academia, so far is he sealed off 
from the cohesive values of “average” men. 

Cooley sought to bolster his conception of human nature by 
drawing upon data about primitive peoples. On this road there 
are two classic pitfalls, and Cooley escaped neither of them. One 
is the idealization of nonliterates, in which he freely indulged; 
the other is its opposite, the depreciation of nonliterates, from 
which he was unable to abstain. This is so despite Cooley's con- 
viction that all men are essentially alike-—for, along with that 
theme and clashing with it, there went a kind of social Darwinism. 

Our species, as Cooley understood it in his Rousseauistic mood, 
is possessed of only the most virtuous qualities. Thus “in their 
crudest form such passions as lust, greed, revenge, the pride of 
power and the like are not distinctively human nature at all, but 
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animal nature” (p. 36). The fact is that nothing could be more 
distinctively human than this brief catalogue of emotions which 
can be referred to other animals only anthropomorphically. Suill, 
for Cooley, the passions are not humanized unless they come 
under the sway of primary-group ideals. All other ideals are 
animalistic by definition. “I know also that the most truculent 
behavior may be exalted into an ideal, like the ferocity of Samuel 
when he hewed Agag to pieces before the Lord. In general, 
there is always a morality of opposition, springing from the need 
of the sympathetic group to assert itself in the struggle for 
existence” (p. 37). 

Even at present, Cooley admitted, this struggle more or less 
idealizes destructiveness and deceit in the conflicts of war, if not 
of commerce. But, he added, such traits are secondary, not ideals 
in the same primary and enduring sense that loyalty and kind- 
ness are: “Flourishing at certain stages of development because 
they are requisite under the prevailing conditions of destructive 
conflict, they are slowly abandoned or transformed when these 
conditions change. With the advance of civilization conflict itself 
is brought more and more under the control of those principles 
that prevail in primary groups and so far as this is the case, con- 
duct which violates such principles ceases to have any value” 
(pp. 37-38). The sense of this passage seems to be that as the 
primary group recedes in importance it advances in importance. 
Progress consists in a diffusion of primary-group sentiments from 
primary-group culture, where they are less dominant, to civiliza- 
tion, where they are more dominant. This is romanticism of the 
sort one associates with Lévy-Bruhl or the unilinear evolutionists, 
who might have regarded whatever they did not like in man as 
vestigial savagery. 

But the other Cooley had no stomach for this deflation of all that 
he had previously glorified. So he trapped himself, only a few pages 
later, in the other pitfall. Here primitive man becomes a Noble 
Savage once again. Cooley points to the authorities: Westermarck, 
on the kindness and altruism of uncivilized peoples, “Indeed their 
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customs regarding mutual aid are often much more stringent than 
our own and this applies even to the lowliest savages’; Morgan 
reporting that “among the Iroquois kindness to the orphan, hos- 
pitality to all, and a common brotherhood are among the doc- 
trines held up for acceptance by their religious instructors,” and 
an Iroquois “would surrender his dinner to feed the hungry, 
vacate his bed to refresh the weary and give up his apparel to 
clothe the naked” (pp. 40-42). 

There is no mention in this context of sacrification, headhunt- 
ing, or cannibalism. Savages are given over to the gentler feelings; 
we have thought otherwise only because of our hostile contact with 
them. “Indeed,” Cooley asserted (pp. 41-42), ‘‘a state of things, 
such as is found in our own cities, where want and plenty exist 
side by side without the latter feeling any compulsion to relieve 
the former is shocking and incomprehensible to many savages.” 
In spite of this Cooley concluded, although the logic is incredible, 
that there is a “growing understanding of the unity of the human 
race” (p. 42), and an appropriate extension of sympathy and kind- 
ness. Within a page or two Cooley managed the head-on collision 
of Progress and Nostalgia, and remained completely unshaken, as 
if each actually ran smoothly on its own grooves. If there is 
brutality among savages, this is due to their struggle for existence; 
if there is much in the condition of our own cities that savages 
find shocking, this is due to the encroachment of modernity. In 
either case, things are getting better all the time. 

This is a sample of Cooley's thinking. Even those who pay 
homage to it make certain reservations in the interests of consist- 
ency. They have thrown Progress overboard. Nostalgia remains. 
It can be seen in “the professional ideology of social pathologists”’; 
in every dichotomy that begins with the ennoblement of “folk 
culture,” whose purity is contrasted with the horrors of civiliza- 
tion; in almost all of social psychology; in the shrill supernatural- 
ism of Arnold J. Toynbee and Pitirim A. Sorokin. It may well be 
that in this instance American sociology has been entirely too 


“continuous.” 











THE SCANDINAVIAN BLOC IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


BY TORMOD PETTER SVENNEVIG 


Ix THE League of Nations era the policies and proposals of Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland were often designated simply 
as “Scandinavian.” ‘These countries were thought to have “a 
similarity of outlook’! which justified this characterization. 
Their similarity of outlook arose mainly, of course, from their 
geographic proximity and their similar conditions, but it was not 
purely a result of these circumstances. Unity was cultivated by 
frequent and regular discussions on League affairs—by the four 
Foreign Ministers before the sessions of the Assembly at Geneva, 
and also by the delegations when they were there. 

In the United Nations an equally close cooperation among the 
Nordic countries was inaugurated as early as the Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco. Indeed, these 
countries’ cooperation and similarity of views on matters of the 
United Nations may well justify our speaking of a “Scandinavian 
bloc”’ in that organization. This bloc consists of the three Scandi- 
navian countries proper—Denmark (with a population of 4,500,- 
000), Norway (population 3,200,000), and Sweden (population 
7,200,000)—and, in addition, the new republic of Iceland (popu- 
lation 150,000). Finland has not been admitted to the United 
Nations. In the following discussion the term “Scandinavia” in- 
cludes Iceland, and is used interchangeably with “the Nordic 
countries,” which ordinarily includes Finland as well. 

From the very beginning of the regular work of the UN the 
Scandinavian delegations have been in intimate contact during 
each session of the General Assembly. In conformance with gov- 
ernment instructions, representatives from the four delegations 


1§. Shepard Jones, The Scandinavian States and the League of Nations, American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York (Princeton 1939) p. 1. 
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meet for discussions of every important issue on the Assembly 
agenda, and agreement on a common stand is usually reached. 
Therefore when a Scandinavian delegate speaks in the Assembly 
or in one of its committees it can ordinarily be assumed that he 
expresses a Scandinavian view, though very rarely does a repre- 
sentative speak expressly on behalf of the bloc. 

From the beginning there have been deliberations between the 
Nordic governments before each session of the General Assembly, 
regarding the different items on the preliminary agenda. There 
have also been regular meetings of the four Foreign Ministers 
prior to each session, with the specific purpose of conferring about 
the stand to be taken regarding elections and institutional and 
substantive questions on the agenda of the impending session. 
Such meetings, however, are not specifically a UN development; 
the Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden have met 
three times a year or more, for one purpose or another, since 
1914." 

If we look at the Scandinavian countries’ voting record in the 
General Assembly we see that in a large majority of ballots they 
vote identically, or nearly identically. The voting of the different 
blocs has been shown in some highly interesting charts (which, 
however, list Iceland eparately, though actually it is a member of 
the Scandinavian “machinery for consultation”). Of the sample 
of 39 ballots listed in these charts, there were 19 in which all the 
four Scandinavian countries voted identically, and only 4 in which 
one or more of the Nordic countries voted on the opposite side 
from the rest; in other words, dissension usually took the form of 
abstention. Apparently the existence of the machinery for con- 
sultation, though informal, may influence the voting of some mem- 
bers, leading a disagreeing member to abstain from voting rather 
than vote against the rest of the bloc; and it gives the bloc, wielding 
four votes, more influence and weight than the four countries 


2 Franklin D. Scott, The United States and Scandinavie (Cambridge, Mass., 1950) 


P- 195- 
3M. Margaret Ball, “Bloc-Voting in the General Assembly,” in International 


Organization (1951) pp. 14 ff. 
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would have if they acted separately. The charts mentioned show 
that the Scandinavian countries vote together on a larger num- 
ber of issues than does for example Benelux, though the latter has 
a far closer cooperation outside the United Nations than the 


former. 


With a simplifying generalization it can be said that there is a 
“big-power attitude” and a “small-power attitude” in international 
politics. This is particularly true with regard to the small and 
big powers in the two main international organizations of our 
century, the League of Nations and the United Nations. The 
typical small-state attitude has been to insist on the legal character 
of these organizations and the legal equality of states, and to 
deprecate “power politics.” This does not mean that the big 
powers have not professed the same lofty principles. But from 
these quarters the admirable words have not always sounded so 
sincere and convincing—judged against the background of the 
reality of politics, dictated mainly by national interests. The 
actual interests of the small states, however, generally coincide with 
these principles. Their best prospect is the rule of law, the prac- 
tical recognition of the equality of states, and the absence of power 
politics, in which they can play no profitable part. 

Unfortunately, the very profession of the ideal principles has 
to a large extent led to a belief that they are already realized in 
or at least applicable to international life, and thus to a certain 
disregard for the stark reality. It has led to a view in which 
international affairs are reduced to legal and moral rules and in- 
stitutions. This is what is called the legalistic or moralistic out- 
look on international politics, and it is most often the outlook of 
small powers. Actually, as the eminent American political sci- 
entist Hans J. Morgenthau has said, “The aspiration for power 
being the distinguishing element of international politics, as of 
all politics, international politics is of necessity power politics.” * 


¢ Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York 1950) p. 15. 
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Statesmen who consciously recognize and act upon this conception 
of international affairs may be called realists. 

Among the consequences of the legalistic attitude is an extreme 
criticism of any and all occurrences that do not conform with the 
ideal rule. The refusal to recognize power politics as general 
and inevitable, at least for the foreseeable future, and the reduc- 


tion of international politics to laws and ins itutions constitute a 
bar to constructive and intelligent dealing «ith problems of in- 
ternational organization and its functions. ‘This aititude leads to 
utopian proposals and policies, and to resolutions which, however 
just and justified in themselves, can produce no good results in 


the actual context. 

In the whole League of Nations era the Scandinavian countries 
were extreme exponents of the legalistic-moralistic attitude. After 
the first world war there was in Scandinavia a strong contempt 
for “power politics,” which, it was said, had brought about that 
war. This attitude made political leaders in Scandinavia think 
that they could stay out of power politics—and that they were 
more than justified in doing so. They wanted to take part only 
in an “International Juridical Organization,” for which their 
countries, after the war, presented to the world a joint draft con- 
stitution. The functions of this proposed organization were 
limited to peaceful settlement of disputes. Political considera- 
tions and influences were supposed to be kept out of it, and little 
or no difference between big and small powers was to be conceded. 

From the beginning of the life of the League, Scandinavian 
statesmen at Geneva tried to influence it in the direction of this 
unrealized scheme. And the speeches of the Scandinavian dele- 
gates in the League consistently reflected this legalistic attitude— 
attacking whatever smacked of power politics and behind-the-scenes 
operations by the big powers, while invoking the abstract prin- 
ciples of right and justice and equality among nations. 

But the second world war brought about a change in this 
attitude. The suspicion of the big powers largely vanished. After 
Germany's invasion of Denmark and Norway in April 1940, Nor- 
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wegian and Danish exile governments were set up in London, and 
these were brought into close political as well as military coopera- 
tion with the other Allies, and took part in the international 
politics of those stormy years. When Denmark and Norway were 
invited as original members of the United Nations they had had 
more contact with world politics than they had experienced for 


centuries. 

This is at least one of the reasons why these countries did not— 
at San Francisco or later—join the majority of the small powers 
in criticizing the veto clause in the Charter, proposed by the 
sponsoring powers. In a final statement at San Francisco, con- 
tained in the Documents of that conference, a Norwegian delegate 
denied the allegation, made by some, that the conference was com- 
posed of five big powers on the one side, and of forty-five small 
nations on the other.’ Many of the smaller countries, he con- 
tinued (and it may be added that this included the Scandinavian 
states) had been in wholehearted agreement with the great powers. 
On the whole, no conflict of interest between small and big powers 
was considered to exist—a view in marked contrast with the Scan- 
dinavian view of the 1920s and 1930s. 

Nor would it be correct to put the Scandinavian countries in a 
small-power category as against the middle powers. In reference 
to the San Francisco debates on the composition of the Security 
Council it has been said that “particularly the smallest States 
argued that the number of non-permanent seats should be in- 
creased, while the middle Powers sought by various means to dis- 
tinguish between the middle and small States.” ® Norway, how- 
ever, was more in line with the latter category of proposals than 
with the former. Without embodying the idea in a definite draft 
amendment, the Norwegian government stated in its “Comments 

5 United Nations Information Organizations, Documents of the United Nations 
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on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals” regarding the General As- 
sembly: “It might be argued that the authority of the Organization 
would be increased and the Assembly brought closer to political 
realities if it should prove possible to reach a system of voting based 
on the real differences between States in regard to their popula- 
tion, military and economic power and general education” (Docu- 
ments, vol. 3, pp. 365 ff.). 

The characteristic Scandinavian attitude toward specific ques- 
tions in the United Nations is one of moderation and realism. 
Thus the Swedish Foreign Minister, speaking in the third session 
of the General Assembly (quoted in his government’s report on 
that session, published in Stockholm in 1949, p. 137), referred to 
the fact that Sweden has often been called a “middle-of-the-road”’ 
country in international affairs, and continued: “We gladly accept 
this characterization, and want to deserve it as a term describing 
our attitude to international problems that set the nations in op- 
position to each other.” Though this attitude regarding the 
East-West conflict is especially characteristic of Sweden, all the 
Scandinavian countries have consistently tried to prevent a harden- 
ing of opposing parties’ positions on all issues. The Norwegian 
delegation, for instance, stated in its report after the sixth session 
of the Assembly (Oslo 1952, p. 3) that though it had been on the 
side of the democracies during the session, it had “at the same 
time wanted to avoid anything that might unnecessarily contribute 
toward stiffening East-West relations.” 

Closely related to this attitude of moderation is a dislike of 
pious and just but utopian resolutions that will have no practical 
consequences. The Scandinavian delegations fear that if there 
is not the proper balance between the words spoken by the United 
Nations and the consequent actions and compliance, the power 
of the words is in grave danger of being weakened. This has been 
well illustrated in matters of trusteeships and non-self-governing 
territories. In the official Danish report on the Assembly's third 
session (Copenhagen 1949, p. 62) the Danish delegation, referring 
to the proceedings on these matters in 1948, stated with approval 
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that “this year it was possible to array the great majority . . . 
behind moderate resolutions containing practical solutions of the 
different problems.” 

In 1949 Denmark voluntarily invited two UN observers to 
inspect its non-self-governing territory, Greenland. At the fifth 
session of the General Assembly this action was highly praised by 
a Cuban delegate, who also introduced a draft resolution with 
an implicit demand that other administering powers do the same. 
But the Danish delegation, in spite of its good moral position, 
opposed the Cuban draft resolution because it could be expected 
to meet with resistance from the administering powers, and stated 
that such invitations should always be voluntary (Danish official 
report on the fifth session, Copenhagen 1951, p. 62). 

Similarly, the Norwegian delegation characterized its position 
after the seventh session by saying that “in the Fourth Committee 
Norway’s voting was determined in most cases by an aversion to 
voting for such recommendations as will have no positive effects 
and may cause harm, because it was evident that the administering 
powers would not consent to them”; thus the delegation abstained 
from voting on a four-power proposal to increase the authority and 
functions of the Fourth Committee, not because of opposition to 
the idea but because it was “of little use to pass such a resolution 
when it was evident that all administering powers would vote 
against it’ (Norwegian official report on the seventh session, Oslo 
1953, P- 53). The resolution was adopted by 40 votes to 10, with 
4 abstentions. Denmark was among the countries that voted 
against it. 

Another facet of the same characteristic is the concern of the 
Nordic statesmen not to promote resolutions or help make deci- 
sions which, in the end, may weaken UN prestige. In fact, one 
of their main criteria of the desirability of a particular measure 
has been the consequences it might have for the prestige of the 
UN, not right and justice in the abstract. Thus the Norwegian 
delegation stated in its report on the fifth session of the Assembly 
(Oslo 1951, p. 3) that “the delegation has. . . had in view especially 
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that it was important to reach solutions . . . in a way that would 
contribute to increase the influence and respect of the United 
Nations.” In a debate in the second Assembly session on sending 
a commission to Palestine, a Swedish representative, applying the 
same criterion, expressed hesitation as to the advisability of send- 
ing the commission, since it “would perhaps be placed in difficult 
positions, situations, that would hurt the prestige of the United 
Nations” (official Swedish report on that session, Stockholm 1948, 
p. 28). 

Thus the Scandinavian representatives at the UN consider it 
better not to make a decision, even though justifiable in itself, 
than to make a decision or a recommendation that might not be 
complied with. In the numerous debates on the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa, Scandinavians have always opposed resolu- 
tions that were not acceptable in advance to the parties in question. 
But they have maintained, in spite of South African protests, that 
the General Assembly was entitled to put the question on the 
agenda and discuss it. The light of world opinion, they hold, 
should be made to shine on the problem, but through discussion, 
not by the rigorous method of formal request or recommendation 
in the form of a resolution. 

This same idea was aired by Norway as early as San Francisco. 
A draft amendment to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals was pre- 
sented there by the Netherlands, to the effect that the veto should 
not apply to the Security Council's determination of threats to 
or breaches of the peace. A frequent argument in favor of this 
was that it would enable the Council to “stigmatize” any power 
by the vote of a majority. But this argument was rejected by the 
Norwegian representative, who held that “‘stigmatizing should be 
done in the Council discussion, and not by means of the majority 
vote” (Documents, vol. 11, p. 360). 


The change from League of Nations insistence on the unanimity 
rule to United Nations acceptance of majority rule combined with 
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the ‘‘veto” is a good measure of the development in the attitudes 
of most small nations, and especially Scandinavia, around the 
time of the second world war. “The provision for unanimity 
[in the League Covenant] was regarded as a great safeguard by 
the Scandinavian states . . . for they were anxious to retain as far 
as possible their liberty of action in regard to sanctions and other 
obligations which might affect their status of neutrality.”* This 
well sums up the situation as far as the League period is concerned. 
Unanimity, it was felt, was a logical consequence of sovereignty. 

None of the Nordic states has exploited the abstract concept 
of sovereignty as an argument against the veto in the UN Security 
Council. In an international organization with wide political 
functions a system of majority decisions combined with a power 
of veto on the part of some states means, theoretically, a relinquish- 
ment of sovereignty on the part of the rest. But, as Morgenthau 
has clearly pointed out, “only a legalistic conception of sovereignty” 
would fail to take into consideration the fact that the conditions 
which alone could make the theoretical loss of sovereignty a real 
one are absent from contemporary world politics.* Thus it has 
been unnecessary as well as vain to argue against the veto, since 
it only theoretically deprives the small nations of sovereignty. ‘To 
be sure, there is no reason to believe that Scandinavian statesmen 
in the immediate postwar period thought that the legal situation 
would not come into practical operation. Still they accepted the 
veto, for reasons to be set forth below. 

Though the objections to the veto on behalf of sovereignty and 
equality, voiced by a great number of small and middle states, 
have not been set forth by any Scandinavian delegate, this does not 
mean that the Nordic representatives were entirely satisfied with 
the arrangements of the Yalta formula. They accepted that 
formula as the best possible arrangement, the veto being a con- 
dition sine qua non for a world organization under present condi- 
tions and with present attitudes. In other words, they believed 


7 Jones, op. cit., p. 103. 
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that the question of veto or no veto, and of other features of the 
organization, must be decided after a scrupulous scrutiny of the 
actual political attitudes of the nations concerned, and not an- 
swered according to some preconceived ideal. This outlook has 
been an essential characteristic of Scandinavian policy during the 
whole lifespan of the United Nations. The reason the Scandina- 
vian delegates have not argued against the veto on legal and 
abstract grounds is, as a Norwegian spokesman expressed it (Docu- 
ments, vol. 11, p. $49), that this is not a legal question but one 
of “political engineering.” 

Similarly, the Danish Foreign Minister declared in the first 
Assembly session that “Denmark views with satisfaction the sober 
appreciation of practical realities which underlies the Charter.” ® 
The same realistic view was expressed by Sweden, in favoring the 
veto because it “created a relation between authority and responsi- 
bility which had been lacking in the League of Nations.” The 
Scandinavian delegations have constantly stressed the primary and 
decisive importance of real political cooperation, clearly recogniz- 
ing and declaring, in contrast to so many other secondary powers, 
that there is nothing automatic about any of the Charter provi- 
sions. Many small nations have seemed to strive at creating a 
castle in the clouds, built of the airy material of international law 
and paper constitutions (as the Nordic countries did in the League 
period)—a structure that would probably have assumed to some 
degree the character of the Emperor's new clothes. They have 
wanted to realize an ideal at once—an ideal that the Scandina- 
vians have shared but whose realization they have suspended 
indefinitely. 

The veto has been viewed by the Scandinavian diplomats as only 
the symptom of the difficulties, not their cause. Thus these rep- 
resentatives not only have abstained from speaking against the 
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veto, on the ground that a formal change would be useless, but 
also have delivered positive small-state arguments for the big-power 
veto privilege. 

First, there is the functional justification. The few big powers 
have and must have the main responsibility for maintaining world 
peace, and their veto power is a corollary of this responsibility. 
The chairman of the Norwegian delegation to San Francisco, 
later Secretary General of the UN, Mr. Trygve Lie, said in this 
connection, “In any new world order the great powers will have 
to shoulder the main burden of maintaining peace, and we are 
prepared to grant them an international status corresponding to 
their responsibility and power’ (Documents, vol. 1, pp. 552 ff). 
In other words, acceptance of the veto is the price paid by the 
secondary powers for being justified in playing a secondary part 
in certain disagreeable functions. In 1946 the Danish Foreign 
Minister, in the speech already referred to (note g, above), said 
practically the same thing, and continued that “in our opinion it 
is a material improvement on the Covenant of the League, that 
the ultimate responsibility for carrying out vital political decisions 
must be with the great Powers.” 

Second, there is, or at least there was in San Francisco, an as- 
sumption that the privilege of veto would promote a feeling of 
responsibility in its possessors, and “remind them unfalteringly 
to cooperate . . . until they have reached a peaceful solution” 
(Documents, vol. 11, pp. 349 ff.). The assumption was that “the 
priority of the rule of concord’”’ would not, as some anticipated, 
make the Council proceed by a series of barren ballots, ‘for, as 
the experience of the League of Nations indicated, no vote would 
be taken before there was agreement” (Documents, vol. 11, pp. 455 
ff.). It may now be held that this was an unrealistic assumption 
about the future, but at the time it was mixed with a realistic 
expectation that the futility of voting under the veto system with- 
out previous agreement would promote thorough negotiations 
before any vote was taken. 

Third (and this is closely connected with the last part of the 
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second point), the procrastination that the veto causes in the 
Security Council may give time to negotiate and to “cool off,” 
and thus to evade the use of force in the end. For “if the Council 
were to act upon a majority vote, public opinion and a sense of 
duty might urge the members to take coercive measures against 
a Great Power in cases where a chance might still exist to re- 
establish peaceful conditions.” ™ 

Fourth, the Yalta formula “meant that each nation might be 
reasonably sure that there would be no intervention in domestic 
affairs. Thus, unanimity [of the Big Five] might be regarded as 
a safeguard for the smaller nations” (Documents, vol. 11, pp. 349 
ff.). A couple of years after this statement was made, Norway 
(during the debate on the veto in the Subcommittee of the Interim 
Committee, in which Norway had taken an active part) warned 
those who evinced opposition and even ill-feeling toward the per- 
manent members of the Security Council that if the veto was abol- 
ished this action would “presuppose a far-reaching renunciation 
of sovereign rights on the parts of all Member States, small as 
well as large.” 

A similar small-state argument in favor of the veto was pre- 
sented later by the Swedish Foreign Minister, at the eighth 
Assembly session. He said that Sweden, and many other small 
powers, “regard the Great Powers’ right to veto on decisions con- 
cerning for instance military action, as a guarantee that our 
countries will not be bound, as the result of a decision of the 
majority of the Security Council, to take part in military action 
in cases where the Great Powers stand very much divided.” * As 
a matter of fact, the existence of the veto had been the condition 
for Sweden's entering the United Nations.'* This attitude is 
closely comparable to the earlier Scandinavian determination to 
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keep the unanimity rule intact in the League machinery, a desire 
based on their anxiety to retain as far as possible their freedom 
of action with regard to sanctions."® 

In practice the situation is, paradoxically enough, that the more 
the veto is permitted and used, the more equality there will be 
between big and small powers, because fewer obligations will be 
imposed on the small powers by the Big Five under Article 25 
of the Charter, whereby the member states “agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council.” “In fact,” as 
Rappard has well said, “the freedom of all the small states is 
contingent upon the disunity of the great, whereas their security 
is equally contingent on the unity of the Great Powers.” ** In 
this light the above argument may be said to be nationalist in 
nature. 

Finally, a fifth small-state argument for the veto power was 
voiced by a Danish delegate at San Francisco, who defended the 
veto on the ground that it would help keep the major powers 
within the UN. In the debate on whether a clause on withdrawal 
should be inserted in the Charter, he pointed out that the veto 
privilege might prevent any of the great states from withdraw- 
ing, as they might otherwise do if a binding majority vote went 
against them (Documents, vol. 7, p. 265). 

As to the problem of limiting the scope of the veto, the Nordic 
countries have favored such a limitation. But they have opposed 
the strong resolutions putting pressure on the Security Council 
to change its rules so as to limit the exercise of the veto, holding 
that such limitations ought to be voluntary. 

Since the veto is so frequently exercised, the Scandinavian dele- 
gates, instead of condemning the vetoing nation for “obstruction,” 
have recommended that no vote be taken rather than a vote with- 
out a decision. They have expressed the view that the Soviet 
Union's tenacity as to the power of veto is not necessarily evidence 
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of particular wickedness, for, as the Swedish Foreign Minister 
pointed out in 1954, the United States would be equally unwilling 
to take part in the UN without a veto, if binding majority deci- 


sions could be expected to go against itself." 


tT 
The record of the Scandinavian countries in the field of collective 
security is one of great reluctance. In fact, their favorable atti- 
tude toward the unanimity rule in the League and toward the 
veto in the United Nations has been determined to a large extent 
by the safeguards which these provisions have offered against the 


small states being involved in faraway imbroglios by virtue of the 


obligations of a collective security system. 

In the period between the wars, Scandinavia's geographical posi- 
tion and its political traditions of peace and neutrality led its 
statesmen to the belief that their countries would become “pro- 
ducers of security” in a system participated in by the continental 
European states, the latter being more likely to be involved in any 


future war and therefore being ‘consumers of security.” 

Even after the threatened breakdown of the League of Nations, 
subsequent to the failure of effective sanctions in the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis, the, Scandinavian countries were firm in not 
wishing the obligations to apply sanctions made more rigid. In 
the fall of 1936 the Secretary General of the League, in conform- 
ance with an Assembly resolution, invited all member govern- 
ments to send him any proposals they might wish to make “in 
order to;improve the application of the principles of the Cove- 
nant.” '* The replies of the Scandinavian countries reflected as 
much as ever their “anti-sanctionist attitude.” '® While they 
agreed that economic and financial sanctions should be compul- 
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sory, they held that this was not and ought not be true with regard 
to military sanctions, for sanctions should be conditional on dis- 
armament. They all referred to a declaration issued from a recent 
conference of the Foreign Ministers of the three Scandinavian 
countries, Finland, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. This dec- 
laration also stated that the obligation to apply sanctions should 
be conditional on disarmament. “We would place it on record,” 
it stated further, “that, so long as the Covenant is applied only 
incompletely and inconsistently, we are obliged to keep that in 
mind in connection with the application of Article 16.” ” 

From the beginning of the United Nations the Scandinavian 
countries have emphasized their agreement with the arrangement 
that all decisions on enforcement action should be left to the 
Security Council, thus being conditional on the unity of the Big 
Five, which were described as “trustees of the community of 
nations.” In October 1950, when the United States introduced 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution in the General Assembly, the 
illusion that the few big powers were the “trustees” of nations and 
guardians of the peace had thoroughly vanished. It could be 
expected, therefore, that the view as to the role of the Security 
Council in security affairs had also changed. This was not wholly 
true, however, as regards the Nordic countries. 

Those countries had loyally supported the collective action in 
Korea, although it was not undertaken by a group including all 
the big powers and wielding overwhelming power, as had been 
envisaged by the Charter. The Scandinavian nations did not 
find it practicable to send armed forces, but they at once sent 
medicaments and field hospital units. Norway, in addition, made 
tonnage available to the UN Command. 

A United States proposal, which later became the ‘Uniting for 
Peace’’ resolution, attempted to formalize the procedure for un- 
dertaking such limited collective action in the future, if the need 
arose. This so-called “Acheson Plan” provided, in short, that if 
the Security Council, on account of a veto, failed to act on a threat 
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to the peace or a breach of the peace, the case should be referred 
to the General Assembly by the vote of any seven members of 
the Council. The General Assembly would then be authorized 
to make recommendations on collective sanctions. Members 
would be obliged to keep forces available for such action, and a 
Collective Measures Committee and a Peace Observation Com- 
mission would be set up. This would have put before the UN 
members the question whether they would be willing to oblige 
themselves, morally but not legally, to take part in UN action 
that might lead to a world war. 

It is interesting to note the pros and cons in the attitude of the 
Nordic countries toward the ‘Acheson Plan.” They all received 
the proposal without enthusiasm, but supported its main princi- 
ples. They were opposed, however, to some of the provisions of 
the draft resolution, among them the clause that the General As- 
sembly could be called and could make recommendations in cases 
of threats to the peace, as well as in cases of actual breaches of the 
peace. In the final form of the resolution its scope was limited to 
actual breaches of the peace. Norway had been asked beforehand 
to become one of the sponsors of the resolution, but had refused, 
because the delegation—as stated in the official Norwegian report 
on the fifth session of the Assembly (Oslo 1951, pp. 14 ff.)—had 
“certain hesitations as to the formulation of certain points.” 

The attitude of the Scandinavian countries thus contributed to 
the toning down of the United States draft resolution that took 
place before it was passed in its final form. In the end, however, 
they all voted for the resolution. Iceland, incidentally, had to 
abstain from voting on the crucial paragraph concerning national 
contingents of armed forces, since it has no military forces. It 
may be noted that while numerous speeches in the General As- 
sembly hailed the new contrivance of the United Nations ma- 
chinery in highflown words as nothing less than a turning point 
in history,2* remarks were made from Scandinavian quarters 
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which foreboded the failure, up to now, fully to implement the 
resolution. 

In these developments there have been differences as well as 
similarities in the attitudes of the Scandinavian countries. Sweden 
was especially hesitant in its approach. In view of its more 
neutralist position, it opposed collective action that could lead 
to a world war, and was not inclined to any solution except a 
collective security system proper, equipped with overwhelming 
force. Denmark and Norway, having already joined the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, were more willing to take part 
in a defensive alliance system, such as the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution more or less implied. Sweden's political position has 
differed from that of Denmark and Norway also on the imple- 
mentation of the resolution. In 1951 Denmark and Norway 
could report positive measures to the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee, for the troops earmarked for NATO had been made ready 
to be put at the disposition of the UN, after consultations with 
NATO's Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. Sweden replied 
only that the military authorities and the government were study- 
ing the matter. The differences in the attitudes of the Scandina- 
vian countries have not, however, impaired their cooperation 
within and outside the United Nations. Outside the UN it has 
grown rapidly, especially with the formation of the Nordic 
Council. 

On the basis of what has been said above, it is not difficult to 
foresee the Scandinavian stand on revision of the Charter, when 
this question comes up for discussion in the General Assembly. 
In the Assembly's eighth session the Swedish Foreign Minister 
expressed the Scandinavian view in a major speech.” “It is not 
easy to see,” he said, “how the revision of any document can change 
the awkward facts of international life,” and he declared that, 
in his opinion, all proposals implying significant amendments to 
the present arrangement “reflect illusions as to the political reality.” 
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It is highly improbable that any Scandinavian proposals for 
amendments will be forthcoming. Generally the attitude is to 
favor the more or less automatic growth in the conventional law 
of the UN, and such formal changes as circumstances call for. 
Formal changes in the Charter itself would, it is held, have to cor- 
respond to the experience acquired from UN activities, and—as 
the Swedish Foreign Minister mentioned in the speech just 
referred to—this would mean a watering down of the obligations 
of the Charter, a hardly desirable outcome. But this attitude does 
not preclude the possibility that the Scandinavian countries may 
favor minor technical changes in the Charter, or more precision 
in certain clauses. 

No definite stand has yet been taken in Scandinavia on whether 
to approve the calling of a special session of the General Assembly 
to discuss revision of the Charter. At a meeting of the four 
Foreign Ministers in the fall of 1954 it was decided that govern- 
ment advisory commissions should be set up in each of the four 
countries to study the question. It has been agreed that at the 


appropriate time these commissions shall meet to compare their 
results, in order to work out a joint Scandinavian recommendation. 





THEOLOGY AND POLITICAL 
THEORY 


BY JACOB TAUBES 


I, THE beginning theology emerged as a problem of political 
theory. The term itself, “theology,” occurs for the first time in 
a dialogue between Adeimantus and Socrates discussing the place 
of poetry and literature in the state. Plato assumed that the 
founders of the state ought to know the general forms in which 
poets cast their tales, and the limits that must be observed by 
them. It is in this connection that the term theology first occurs, 
in a question by Adeimantus: but what are these forms of theology, 
typoi peri theologias, which you mean? God ig always to be rep- 
resented as he truly is, Socrates replies, whatever be the sort of 
poetry—epic, lyric, or tragic—in which the representation is given. 

The state’s destiny depends on the standard norms of its citizens, 
and therefore it seemed to Plato important that false symbols and 
outworn cliches distorting the nature of the divine, as he found 
them in the epic and the tragic poetry of the Greeks, should be 
barred from the education of the young. The literature that 
Plato attacked was the standard literature of Greek education, 
the symbals he denounced were the basic symbols of Greek my- 
thology and piety. His critique of Greek mythology amounted 
to no less than the twilight of the olympian gods, which ushered 
in the end of Greek society. In such a crisis the term theology 
was coinéd; and this term itself is a sign of the shaking of the 
foundations, for it implies that even the story, even the myth 
revealing the nature of the divine, must render account to man’s 
reason, must justify itself before the court of reason. 

The issue of theology was for Plato intrinsically related to politi- 
cal theory. This relation is not astonishing at all, since interest 
in the theoretical disciplines, such as theology and metaphysics, 
epistemology, and logic was originally guided by the philosopher's 
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political concern for the community. Is it accidental that Plato 
developed his theory of ideas in a treatise dealing with the structure 
of the state? Is not Plato’s theory of ideas the epistemological basis 
for the blueprint of his republic? A community that accepts the 
sophistic epistemological relativism is, according to Plato, doomed 
to anarchy or tyranny, since no political authority can be estab- 
lished on the basis of relativism. 

It is important to keep this original situation of theology in 
mind in order to see that its relation to political theory is not 
a derivative affair but touches the very centers of both. There 
is, in fact, no theology that should not be relevant for the order 
of society. Even a theology that claims to be apolitical altogether, 
and conceives the divine as the totally foreign, as the totally other 
to man and world, may have political implications. Contemporary 
theologians are hardly aware of the significant connection between 
Kierkegaard’s theological doctrines, which are today in vogue in 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish theology, and his political theory 
of authority. Or can anyone seriously assume that a theology 
opposing all “‘liberal’’ mediation between the divine and the 
human, and stressing ‘‘authority” and “obedience” as its key 
notions, would suddenly turn “liberal” in political doctrine? 

As there is no theology without political implications, there is no 
political theory without theological presuppositions. Proudhon 
once remarked that we always find theology at the bottom of 
politics. This statement is quoted by Donoso Cortés at the be- 
ginning of his Essay on Catholicism, and is perhaps the only 
premise, but a very important one, on which those two archene- 
mies of 1848 agreed—Donoso, the defender of Catholic royalism, 
and Proudhon, the advocate of atheistic anarchism, who aimed 
his arrows against the “myth of providence.”” Man, according to 
Proudhon, must grasp the reins of progress, those reins that have 
hitherto been held by an incomprehensible providence alone. 
Providence, which has brought us to this hour, is incapable of 
taking us any further. Man must take God’s place in the 


chariot of destiny. 
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It is not accidental that the theological implications of political 
theory came into the open during the nineteenth-century era of 
revolution and counter-revolution, for in that epoch a universe 
of discourse broke into pieces; the parties involved no longer spoke 
the same language, and were therefore forced to go back to the 
principles that governed their arguments. After Locke and Bayle 
pleaded tolerance even for atheists, and after atheism became 
“socially” acceptable in the time of the Encyclopedists, the attempt 
was made, in the nineteenth century, to establish society on a 
‘religiously neutral or atheistic territory. It was Hegel—in his 
Phenomenology of the Spirit, 1805—who, though cryptically, in- 
terpreted the events of the French Revolution and Napoleonic 
Caesarism as the rise of atheistic, or better trans-theistic, society. 
At the end of his book he hinted that the voice announcing the 
death of God—Le grand Pan est mort—that was heard at the end 
of antiquity was now heard again. The secret whispered by Hegel 
in the Phenomenology of the Spirit (in the last chapter, on “abso- 
lute knowledge”) became common knowledge in the next genera- 
tion, through his pupils, and the twilight of the gods {dramatized 
by Wagner) was put on record by Nietzsche’s open proclamation of 
the death of God. 

But with the negation of the transcendent God, the idea of 
hierarchy and the concept of degree lost their validity. The cen- 
tury that found its most symptomatic expression in Hegel's imma- 
nent pantheism and, in a later stage, in Comte’s atheistic positivism 
and in the dialectical materialism of Marx also prepared the path 
for the absolute sovereignty of the people—for “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” No state in the Western 
orbit could resist in the nineteenth century the contagion of the 
democratic principle. Predemocratic institutions, even when they 
withstood the democratic revolution, fought only a strategy of 
retreat. True, institutions have their own rhythm, and may show 
unexpected resistance in surviving critical attacks. But if the 
inner evidence of its form of life is gone, an institution continues 
only as a relic, and survives only as a matter of pragmatic utility. 
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Institutions cannot change the inner principle that sustains 
them. The institution of monarchy rests on the principle of 
hierarchy, whose presuppositions are no longer “self-evident” in 
a democratic era. The divine right of kings is a reality in a 
monarchical era as much as “government by discussion” is in a 
parliamentary era. As an ornament the institution of monarchy 
may survive, but its inner life is gone when the divine right of 
kings ceases to be accepted as sacred and is challenged by a natural 
right equal to all men—when the degrees of hierarchy lose to a 
principle of equality. And the institution of parliament may 
survive as a facade, but its inner life is gone, when its fundamental 
hypothesis of “government by discussion” ceases to be valid—when 
open discussion is no longer recognized as an ultima ratio, because 
the rationale of argument is no longer experienced as a real way 
of convincing. A rational argument is then interpreted as a 
rationalization of egotistical interests and irrational motivations. 

The principle of hierarchy in all its manifestations presupposes 
a sovereign who stands “beyond” the order, who remains “tran- 
scendent” to the system of law, who as a prima causa guarantees 
the system of order. All these presuppositions are gone in a 
democratic era, whose principle assumes a basic identity between 
the sovereign and the order. There is no sovereign beyond the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. The 
ruler acts as mere “executive,” executing the will of the people. 
Therefore any attempt today (and there are many) to restore a 
hierarchical order in a democratic era is doomed to failure; it 
remains a romantic nostalgia or becomes a totalitarian nightmare, 
since the cosmological, epistemological, and theological presup- 
positions for a hierarchical order are destroyed. 

The idea of hierarchy presupposes an ordered universe arranged 
in a fixed system of aboves and belows, a system of degrees. The 
heavens themselves, the planets, and the earth “observe degree, 
priority and place.” And the same idea of order and degree that 
is revealed in the cosmic realm was carried through by the Middle 
Ages in the political order and in the realms of art and religion. 
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The idea of hierarchy was so basic in the Middle Ages that even 
in the Elizabethan era the cosmos seemed out of joint when degree 
was questioned or abandoned. Listen to Ulysses, in Shakespeare's 
Troilus and Cressida (I, 3): 


... when degree is shak’d, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, . . . 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place? 


Ulysses’ speech on degree, written at the end of the hierarchical 
era, gives a good insight into the depth of horror experienced 
when degree is abolished: 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! 


The passage is an excellent example of the experience of hier- 
archy at once cosmic and social. The sun and the king, the priori- 


ties and degrees in the system of planets, are interrelated with the 
prerogatives of crowns and sceptres. When the planets in dis- 
order wander, the result is plagues and mutiny on earth. The 
term revolution, as well as the term opposition, comes from the 
astronomical vocabulary into political language. The order of 
the universe and the order of society that become manifest in 
Ulysses’ speech are linked in the chain of hierarchical being. All 
the parts of the universe partake in the great chain of being that 
links the hierarchy of degrees into a unity. All degrees are inter- 
connected in a subtle net of correspondences which run through 
the cosmic as well as through the social and political realms. 
The hierarchical principle presupposes an absolute notion of 
above and below, for only on such a basis can a ladder of degree 
be established. The division of above and below runs through 
the cosmology, the psychology, and the theology of the Middle 
Ages, and reveals the very horizon into which all things visible and 
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invisible fit. Hierarchy is not only a political concept expressing 
the “ideology” of a feudalistic society, not only a theological 
analogy translated into the political order. In the Middle Ages 
it was so basic to man, cosmos, and God that even the epistemo- 
logical notion of an “‘idea’’ was determined by the image of hier- 
archy. An “idea,” in its Platonic sense, did not “reflect” things 
visible in the universe, but the things of the “lower” changing 
order partook of and reflected the changeless realm of ideas. 

Therefore the breakdown of the mediaeval hierarchical society 
cannot be treated in an isolated manner as a political or social 
event, but must be interpreted in terms of a general breakdown 
of the hierarchical order in thought, belief, and action, which can 
be traced througlhi all the layers of human experience. This break- 
down can be observed in the turn from the Ptolemaic to the 
Copernican astronomy, whereby the cosmological basis for a hier- 
archical order was destroyed (since no division and therefore no 
analogy between above and below is possible in Copernican 
thought), as well as in the turn from realism to nominalism in 
epistemology, whereby the epistemological basis for a hierarchical 
order was lost (since the objectivity of symbols and concepts was 
destroyed). It can be observed in the turn from the mediaeval 
method of demonstration by analogy to the experimental method 
of modern science (which, no longer trusting in direct observa- 
tion, implies that nature is secretive and must be compelled 
against her will to reveal the truth), as well as in the turn from 
a theology of an analogy between the realm of nature and the 
realm of grace to a theology of an antithesis of nature and grace 
(whereby the theological basis for a hierarchical order is under- 
mined and all representation of the divine in the world becomes 
illegitimate). 

The Protestant theology of inwardness was prepared for by 
mediaeval mysticism, which replaced the orthodox concept of 
analogy (and thus also of separation) between God and man by 
a theory of identity. The concept of the autonomy of man 
emerged out of the mystical speculations on the birth of the 
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divine in the human heart, and out of the experience of the identity 
of the divine spark and man’s soul. But the concept of autonomy 
leads to the atheistic denial of any transcendent law beyond and 
above man. The fulfilment of man’s autonomy is at the expense 
of the death of God as a Creator of heaven and earth and of all 
visible and invisible order, who gives the law to man. This de- 
velopment from heteronomian theism to the autonomian atheism 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries contains the inner his- 
tory of theological-political thought in the modern age. 

The stages of this development toward autonomy still await to 
be explored, especially the role of the antinomian ideologies of 
mediaeval and modern sectarians—ideologies that decisively pre- 
pare for the making of the modern autonomous mind. In the 
circle of mystical sects the Adamite principle, which is based on 
the hypothesis that all children of Adam are equal, challenged 
the aristocratic principle, which is based on privilege and repre- 
sentation. “When Adam delved and Eve span, Who was then 
the gentleman?” was a popular slogan of those mystical congrega- 
tions. Cornelius Agrippa, in his pamphlet De nobilitate, which 
was early translated into English, held that nobility is wicked not 
only as a result of practice and habit, but also by nature. “For 
among the birds and fourfooted animals there is no privileged 
class of nobility except the one to which those belong that are 
harmful to other animals and also to men, such as eagles, vultures, 
hawks,—gryphons and similar monsters. Of the same kind are 
the lions, tigers, wolves, pards, bears . . . dragons and toads. 
Among the trees, however, there are none or few that are con- 
secrated to the Gods or held to be noble except such as are quite 
unfruitful or give no edible fruit to man” (ch. 80). 

Most of the writings of the sectarians were destroyed by the 
church and the inquisition, and we are dependent to a great part 
on the indirect testimony of the persecution. In very recent times, 
however, a new source has been discovered, which, I think, will 
enlarge our horizon considerably. I mean the iconographic stud- 
ies. A good deal of iconography of the late Middle Ages—like 
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the works of Diirer, Breughel, Hieronymus Bosch—are oracular 
pronouncements in a sign language to which we have lost the key. 
It is a good guess that these works preserve in their images the 
ideas and rites of sects uncensored by the inquisition. The out- 
lines of such an interpretation have been given in regard to some 
works of Hieronymus Bosch, especially the famous Garden of 
Delights, which presents an ideal state that might rule among men 
if it were not for the forces of hell, the church, and the aristocracy. 
Hieronymus Bosch, a Dante of the heretics, experienced this world 
as the plane on which there could be rebirth into the condition of 
the sinless Adam, into the simplicity and purity of original human 
nature. 

In the shift from mediaeval to modern philosophy the idea of 
hierarchical order is replaced by the idea of balance. The idea 
of balance has not received the attention it deserves as one of the 
key notions in the grammar of motifs in the modern era, be it in 
the economical, political, theological, or astronomical realm. In 
the political realm Harrington and Locke, Montesquieu and 
Rousseau could serve as signposts to follow up the motif of bal- 
ance. It should be obvious that the presuppositions of democracy 
rest on the idea of balance between the legislative and the execu- 
tive power, and that the idea of a parliament presupposes balance, 
in the interplay of opposition and mediation of opinions and 
interests. 

At first the idea of balance of power had a transcendent, a 
transmundane point of reference, which in deistic theology is in- 
terpreted as a function of divine providence. In the deistic vocabu- 
lary there is still a “hand” that “holds” the balance. A study of 
the theological vocabulary of the Declaration of Independence can 
be revealing in this connection. If we compare the declaration’s 
“rough draft” with the final phrasing, as it reads in the parchment 
copy, we find a most characteristic example of deistic theology: 
the divine guarantee is not the presupposition of the declaration, 


but its afterthought, a suffix. 
Thomas Jefferson's first draft, submitted to Franklin, reads: 
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“We hold these truths to be sacred and undeniable . . .” It seems 
that Franklin substituted “self-evident” for “sacred,” and the dif- 
ference should be noticed. “Sacred” is the divine right of the 
kings. The divine right presupposes a division of degrees which 
is also implicit in the term sacred itself, implying the separated. 
The sacred is separated from the profane. The sacred and the 
profane complement each other. The profane means pro-fanum: 
outside of the sacred, before the doors of the sanctuary. You 
profane the sacred if you act inside the sanctuary as you act out- 
side of it. Natural rights, however, proposing the equality of 
men, are “self-evident”; they have their justification in them- 
selves, and do not appeal to a hierarchical order of degrees. 

Jefferson and Franklin agree that from that equal creation “men 
derive rights inherent and inalienable.” But the neutral “from 
equal creation they derive rights” reads, in the ‘fair copy,” the 
personal “they are endowed by their Creator with . .. rights.” The 
“Creator” of the declaration is the deistic divinity that oscillates 
between the neutral and the personal, and can hardly be distin- 
guished from the general law itself. The very possibility of inter- 
changing the neutral and the personal—the neutral “equal 
creation” and the personal ‘“Creator’’—reveals the character of 
compromise in deism. Deistic theology is in a transition from a 
theistic credo to a neutralization of the divine. Only in the Lee 
copy do we find, at the end of the declaration, an addition men- 
tioning a firm reliance on the protection of divine providence. 
This deistic divine providence is, as the development of the text 
shows, not the fundamental premise of the declaration, but an 
annex. 

It is of interest, I think, to compare the American Declaration of 
Independence with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
voted by the General Assembly of the United Nations. The first 
article of the latter document is phrased in line with the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence and the French Déclaration des 
droits de |’homme et du citoyen: “All human beings are born 
free and equal in dignity and rights” (French declaration: “Men 
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are born and remain free and equal in their rights’’); “They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood” (American declaration: “They 
are endowed by their Creator ...”). The term “endowed”’ is 
taken from the American declaration, but “by their Creator’ is 
conspicuously left out, leaving “endowed” hanging somewhat in 
the air. The Universal Declaration mentions neither the Supreme 
Being of the French document nor the “divine providence” of the 
American. The “myth of providence,” to use Proudhon’s lan- 
guage, the construction of an étre supréme, was shattered by the 
theological critique of the nineteenth century, and the text of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights reflects the result of 
that critique. 

Whereas the deistic philosophers of the eighteenth century 
came to the conclusion that if God did not exist he would have 
to be invented—and he was invented as the étre supréme—the 
atheistic philosophy of the nineteenth century came to the con- 
clusion that the first duty of a free man is to drive the idea of 
God out of his mind and conscience. Man attains knowledge with- 
out him, wellbeing without him, and a community without him. 
Each of man’s progressive steps is a victory in which he crushes 
the divinity. If God exists then man must be his slave, and there- 
fore Bakunin comes to the opposite conclusion from Voltaire: if 
God existed man would have to kill him. The death of God 
in the critique of religion belongs to the algebra of revolution of 
the nineteenth century. The idea of progress crushes the myth 
of providence. 

When the last traces of transcendence are removed from the 
general consciousness and the principle of immanence takes over, 
then the idea of balance loses its transcendent point of reference: 
the balance has to result merely from an immanent relation of 
the forces involved. In this respect the idea of Spirit in the 
Hegelian dialectic does not differ from the idea of matter in the 
dialectic of Marx, Proudhon, or Bakunin. The ruling principle 
remains in the limits of immanence, and yet drives the various 
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antagonistic forces—be they classes, parties, or ideas—toward a 
synthesis through a pure immanent balance of opposition and 


mediation. 

It would seem that with the proclamation of the death of God, 
with the neutralization of theology in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the chapter on the relation between theological 
and political theory is closed. Man stands in the light of his 
autonomous reason. But the authority of reason, which gave 
impetus to the principle of democracy, was contested in the mo- 
ment that bourgeois society came to rule. Marx contested the 
reason of “‘liberal’’ reasoning as mere “ideology.’’ And this attack 
is more than a weapon in the antagonism between the bourgeois 
and proletarian classes, for it undermines the very structure on 
which liberal society is built. The system of parliament, of gov- 
ernment by discussion, loses ground when rational argument is 
seen as mere rationalization, covering, as we say, irrational motiva- 
tions. The authority of the rational is challenged by the authority 
of the primordial archetypes that rule in man’s subconscious. 

And the concept of ideology is only a first step in the direction 
of a new mythical evidence. Marx limited his suspicion of ideology 
to the liberal bourgeoisie, and thought his own reasoning, for 
whatever reason, untouched by the original sin of ideology. But 
what if all reasoning is revealed as mere “superstructure,” as mere 
rationalization of irrational and egotistic motivations? Sorel draws 
such consequences from Marxism. And Sorel, whose doctrine 
served the actions of violence on both the revolutionary and the 
counter-revolutionary side, serves as a key to all contemporary 
political theory. 

Sorel translated the spiritual situation of his age into the gram- 
mar of politics. He acknowledged as his ancestors Marx, Proud- 
hon, and Bakunin, who probed the legacy of the French Revolu- 
tion and the philosophy of Hegel. In the Réflexions sur la violence 
the influence of Nietzsche, Freud, and Bergson comes to the fore. 
Only myth offers a criterion for social action, and through myth 
alone a group, a class, or a nation may act as a motor in the his- 
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torical process. It should be obvious that the rise of myth as a 
political force goes with the decline of religion as a civic platform. 
With the twilight of the Christian religion—the death of God, 
as Nietzsche proclaimed the result of the nineteenth century's 
critique—the protective fences of dogma and ritual were broken, 
and man’s mythical enefgies set free. Without the rule of reason, 
however, the mythical energies fall prey to configurations like the 
“general strike” or “Blut und Boden” or “honor of the nation,” 
for while myth is ingenerate in the soul, its force, when blind, is 
purely destructive. 

The mythical energies cannot be ignored without peril to the 
society, but they have to be formed into a nomos. When a prin- 
ciple is shaken an ancien régime sees only chaos. In such a situa- 
tion relics of an antiquated form of life try for a revival or a 
renaissance. But I doubt if revivals, if ossified theologies dressed 
up in modern vocabulary, will meet the challenge. In our poly- 
cultural situation a ghettoid formula will fall short. The un- 
created consciousness of our era that pulsates through the various 
mythologies should be forged into a new concept of reason. 

This is a task for philosophy, in the sense that Plato and Hegel 
understood the term. The chaos of antagonistic mythologies today 
may then lead, if to nothing else, to a recognition of the insepara- 
ble unity of theology and political theory. The secret nexus 
between the two realms is established by the concept of power. 
Only when the universal principle of power is overruled will the 
unity of theology and political theory be superseded. A critique 
of the theological element in political theory rests ultimately on a 
critique of the principle of power itself. 





THE PHYSICIAN AS CITIZEN IN 
A FREE SOCIETY 


BY H. M. KALLEN 


O, course all Americans who are Americans believe in free 
society. But although we are unanimous about the phrase, there 
is considerable difference about its meaning. In the light of 
what is actually going on, whether in government, in religion, in 
business, or in the practice of the arts and sciences, free society 
could be interpreted as meaning irreconcilable arrangements of 
works and ways in the national life. Yet spokesmen for all of 
them would refer back to the documents of the great tradition 
of American history; they would single out particularly the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Bill of Rights and the other amend- 
ments to the Constitution, but especially the First Amendment. 
Without that one, there could be no free society. It defines the 
First Freedom, which underlies all the others. Without freedom 
of thought, of belief, of inquiry, of association, no society can be 
free. The free enterprise of the mind is necessarily presupposed 
in all other forms of free enterprise. Every institution of a free 
society, its religion as well as its economy, its educational estab- 
lishment no less than its government, must be founded upon, and 
sustained by and for, this First Freedom. 

The history of our institutions unhappily shows that in each 
of them there is a disposition to falsify its vital principle. ‘We, 
the people” of the United States of America are citizens of a free 
society, yet the methods and tools and the materials of our na- 
tional economy, alike in spirit and in the flesh, compose industrial 
and educational hierarchies whose structures, and the human rela- 
tions they involve, nullify the principles they are supposed to 
exemplify. Instead of the equal liberty under law affirmed for 
all by the Declaration of Independence, and intended by the First 
Freedom, our cultural economy is centered about certain mo- 
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nopolies of freedom, and is involved in a struggle against them. 

Take, for example, the ideal of “free enterprise.” What does 
it mean in practice for those who use the phrase as a sign of the 
realities of American business? On the record, it means that 
certain great corporations, severally and jointly, seek to exercise 
absolute control over the production and the distribution of goods 
and ideas. It means that they want to be free from interference 
by government in doing what they please, when they please, as 
they please. They identify this desire with what they call the 
“profit motive.” They make this motive the first and last article 
of their economic faith. In order to satisfy it, they make very 
sharp distinctions between liberty for managements and liberty 
for men. While they insist that managements should make all 
the charges the traffic will bear, and gain all the profits they can 
encompass, they also insist that the men have no right to a similar 
liberty in fixing wages and salaries. The men, on the other hand, 
insist on a liberty to set wages that is equal to the liberty man- 
agements presume on to seek profits. Thus if you look at what 
is happening now in the relations between employing manage- 
ments and employee men—in schools and colleges as well as in 
steel plants and engineering establishments, in churches and hos- 
pitals as well as in department stores and transportation services— 
you will find hierarchical rule tempered by various kinds of resist- 
ance and evasion from underneath. 

The nature of modern industry is such that this rule is indis- 
pensable. The relation between the person who gives orders and 
the person who takes them is not determined by what either per- 
sonally is. It is not determined by the character, the passions, or 
the interest of either. It is determined by the nature of the indus- 
try in which he is employed. All modern industry is postulated 
on a division of labor. Division of labor means specialization of 
function. It means that many men do en masse what one man used 
to do by himself. It means that the maker of most of the things 
we use is no longer a human being who produces something by his 
skill with tools. 
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Consider the shoes on your feet: who made them? Unless you 
are rich enough to enjoy the luxury of handmade shoes, made to 
your measure by a shoemaker with his awl, his needle, and his 
hammer, and dealing with you in person, you do not know. In 
point of fact, the shoemaker is anonymous. He is not a person 
at all. He is a factory in which the permanent and important 
agent is the machinery, not the men. The men are biological 
gadgets that are attached to and detached from the machinery. In 
some factories there are a hundred of them and more. Each has 
his specific fixed place at the machine. Each performs one opera- 
tion, and one only, in making a pair of shoes. There may be 
hundreds such operations, and each is dependent on the other. The 
work is governed by the movement of a conveyor to which all the 
operator's actions must be timed. And the order of movement is 
fixed and inevitable. What any one of the machine workers does, 
when he does it, how he does it, is not his decision but is con- 
trolled by the process of the automatic machine to which he is 
attached and from which, when he is fired, he is permanently 
detached. Thus the factory embodies an inescapable order that 


an operative attaches himself to when he goes to work. But he 
has no share in deciding what that order should be, and no voice 
in making any changes in it for good or ill. His status is that of 
a machine part. In point of fact, as a workman he often receives 
a number that takes the place of his name, and he wears an identi- 
fication badge. His personality no longer matters. He is made 


anonymous. 

This condition runs through all levels of our modern economy. 
It makes men dependent on one another as they never were at 
any time in pre-industrial society. And this interdependence is 
fundamentally hierarchical socialization, the logic of which leads 
directly to the religions of fascism and communism. It obviously 
is contrary to the democratic idea as that is defined in our Ameri- 
can tradition, and as we endeavor to realize it in the American way 
of life. For, still obviously, democracy as Americans think of it 
is synonymous with free society. It is the opposite of hierarchy. 
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Its function is to heighten individuality and liberate personality, 
not to suppress and regiment them. It calls for an equal liberty 
of different people, however specialized. It calls for the teamplay 
of the different on equal terms, in order to realize the plan and 
program of any undertaking in a free society that will nourish 
and heighten the freedoms by which the society defines itself. This 
would mean that free enterprise can be directly free only when 
all who are engaged in it perform their tasks with full knowledge 
and understanding of the industry’s economy, of their personal 
role in it, of their relations to one another, and thus of how they 
may participate in making the decisions that shape the policy of 
their industry. 

There are some enterprises that are truly free in this sense. In 
them there is no less authority than in the others, there is no less a 
division of labor, there is no less responsibility of management; but 
there is a teamplay based on shared knowledge and equal func- 
tional participation. This is what makes equal liberty in con- 
trast to monopoly of liberty, and what thus keeps enterprise truly 
free. 

It can readily be seen that in the modern world the science and 
art of medicine have acquired the characteristics of modern indus- 
try. One does not need to force the analogy in order to recognize 
the hierarchical structure and control of our medical schools and 
hospitals. Every American in need of medical care is aware of 
the extreme specialization among medical practitioners. Every 
one is aware of how, in the diagnosis of his ailment and the deci- 
‘sion regarding treatment, he is taken through a series of manipu- 
lations, beginning with the physical examination and proceeding 
on through x-rays and all the rest, as by a conveyor system. Just 
as it is no longer the shoemaker but the factory that makes the 
shoes, it is no longer the doctor but the clinic or the hospital that 
provides examination and treatment and sometimes cure. But in 
one regard the division of labor and the depersonalization of medi- 
cal service are sharply different in consequences from the similar 
changes in other forms of the human enterprise. The techno- 
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logical socialization of industry, with its mass production, tends to 
make goods more abundant and cheaper. The similar process in 
medicine has made medical services to the individual scarcer and 
more costly. 

As a social institution of free society, the medical economy is 
a socialized economy. The services it produces and the tools and 
goods it employs in producing its services, all provided by pharma- 
ceutical and other corporations aiming at monopolies, are functions 
of a division of labor and a specialization analogous to those in 
industry. So also are the professional organizations, from the 
hospital hierarchies with their chiefs, subalterns, and the rest, to 
the structure of the craft associations and specialists under the 
American Medical Association. Reading the literature, the impar- 
tial bystander is impressed also by the similarity of motivation. 
Discussions of the nature and conditions of public health, disputa- 
tions regarding “socialized medicine,” all indicate the strength of 
the “profit motive.” They lead to the conclusion that a medical 
man does not practice medicine “for his health,” but they also 
raise the question: does he practice medicine for the patient's 
health when he does not practice it for his own? 

They raise the question as to just what the word health means, 
either in this connection or in any other. Derivatively, “health” 
means wholeness; it means integrity of character, effectuation of 
function; it means a sanity of body and mind considered as one 
organic whole. The national health is a spiritual, quite as much 
as and perhaps more than a physical, condition. National health 
is a psychosomatic term, not a physiological term. It calls for its 
own democratization, just as any other national enterprise calls 
for democratization if it is to be a free enterprise of a free society. 

In the disputation over socialized medicine this is for the most 
part forgotten. Yet, fundamentally, medicine becomes demo- 
cratically socialized when patients, that is, consumers of medical 
services and products, associate together in order to satisfy a 
“health motive” as against a “profit motive.” Recently I read 
a great deal, both in slick journals with national circulation and 
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in impartial special-organ reports and ex parte discussions, about 
socialized medicine in England. In the literature I have read of 
the British experiment, nowhere have I seen any consideration 
of the problem of democracy in health, or any appraisal of the 
consequences that the undertaking in Britain has had for the 
bodily condition and spiritual and moral tone of Britain’s men, 
women, and children. Certainly no free society could honorably 
employ any other criterion of the value or danger of a form of 
social organization, whatever its field. 

I am doubtful as to how effectively the British experiment has 
succeeded in developing this criterion. As I see it, the criterion 
calls for the association in a cooperative form of both modes of 
socialization: that of the producer, postulated on the division of 
labor, its hierarchical order, and the like; and that of the con- 
sumer, which calls for the medical education of the consumer. 
Curiously enough, this union, if it could be accomplished, would 
be a reversion to the point of view—and to the conception of the 
place of the art and science of medicine in the culture of a free 
society of free men—which is attributed to the great Hippocrates 
whose oath still defines the faith and form, if not the actual prac- 
tice, of the physician’s art. 

Establishment of this union would help make more real the 
philosophy of free society that we as Americans are committed to. 
This philosophy underlies insight into the dynamic relations be- 
tween the medical art and other social conditions and activities. 
It postulates the independence and integrity of the medical mind 
in terms of the First Freedom. It envisions the doctor as a free 
man, that is, a man able to learn and consider alternatives, to delib- 
erate upon them, to judge and to choose between them, and to 
share his thinking and decisions with his patients. 

Readers may recall the contrast between doctors that Plato draws 
in his great dialogue, The Laws. One hurries from bed to bed, 
examining, prescribing, and ordering. The other stops at each 
bed; he discusses the condition and makes it and its management 
clear to the patient; he educates the patient in the whys and where- 
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fores of the plan of healing, and mobilizes his cooperation and 
consent. The first Plato calls a slave doctor, similar to a political 
tyrant; the other is a free man—his practice of medicine is an art 
based on science, and natural to the freedom of a free society. 
There the practice of medicine is postulated on a program of 
making every citizen an amateur of medicine, ‘hus putting him 
in the position of a teammate, instead of so much matter for the 
doctor to practice on for profit. As Aristotle wrote in his treatise 
on the parts of animals: “Regarding every science, noble or mean, 
two attitudes are possible. One merits being called ‘science’; the 
other is a sort of culture. For the mark of the cultured man is 
that he can judge whether any man’s explanation is right or 
wrong . . . culture is the ability to do this while vocation is self- 
limited.” 

This view is fundamental in the relation of the physician, as a 
practitioner of his vocation, to the rest of his community; and 
it is fundamental in the relation of every person working for a 
living to the context in which he lives his life. A free society, 
therefore, maintains its freedom by giving every one of its mem- 
bers access to the culture of all, by providing opportunities for 
each to make himself an amateur of the arts and sciences. For 
specialists this opportunity becomes a necessity, because specializa- 
tion may become very much limitation and spiritual insufficiency. 
Specialization in an occupation can be to man what biological 
specialization is to animals. It is a limitation of freedom and a 
destruction of independence. Man is the one unspecialized animal, 
and therefore capable of the variation of specializations which the 
division of labor manifests, and whose mobility and communion 
underlie “modern abundance.” But if a man stays confined to a 
specialty, he becomes dehumanized. This is so in things “spiritual” 
no less than in things “material.” 

For the science and art of medicine, this observation seems to 
me of critical importance. It means a rethinking, of both the rela- 
tion of specialists to one another in clinic and hospital, and their 
relation to the patient, with a view to realizing the principles and 
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practices of a free society. It means the recognition that the medi- 
cal art is a part of the teamwork of all the arts that make up the 
life of a free society. And thus it means, for the medical man, 
never in his practice to lose sight of the personal and social con- 
text of his professional activities. It means that he must think 
and work always as a whole man, that is, as a citizen and not solely 
as a physician. It means that the responsibility devolves upon 
him of bringing about, in the patient and in the community at 
large, that free and intelligent participation in the upkeep of 
health, and in the prevention and cure of disease, which the 
Hippocratic idea first defined. 

The scale on which this is done must always be a human scale: 
it cannot be done en masse; it cannot be done from the top; it 
has always to be the free enterprise of a community, grown from 
the grass roots and spreading like grass from community to com- 
munity. As I see it, only on this scale and in these perspectives 
can the relations to each other of medical free enterprise and 
“socialized medicine” be objectively appraised, and the status of 
the doctor as citizen justly defined. As I see it, the critical point 
in the responsibility of the government of a free people for the 
health of a free people is in the management of these relations, 
which the politicians of the American Medical Association seem 


to treat in the spirit of mccarthyism. 





THE LOYALTY OATH 


BY HOWARD B. WHITE 


Children are deceived by dice, and men by oaths. 


(Attributed by Plutarch to Lysander) 


, po which is rather vaguely called the loyalty oath has made 
men’s fortunes and hurt their lives, brought fame and shame, 
comfort and resentment. To discuss a political affirmation at 
once so new, so shattering to the liberal tradition, and so fraught 
with pride and sorrow to so many people, a man must seek preci- 
sion and require of himself a certain modesty. Let me make it 
clear that I am not telling other people what to do: how to be 
heroes, or how to be martyrs, or how to be patriots. I am trying 
simply to understand what the loyalty oath means as a political 
problem for our democracy. To do so we must, I think, reach 
some understanding of the meaning of loyalty. 


I 


In a recent article on “The Problem of Loyalty in American 
Political Thought,” ! I tried to present my understanding of what 
loyalty is and something about the different kinds of loyalty. At 
the risk of some repetition I must return briefly to this discussion 
of loyalty in general. When I speak of loyalty, I speak of fidelity 
to another person or persons and to the code of behavior which 
represents that association. Therefore I do not speak of loyalty 
to the truth or to justice or to beauty, because if we are to discuss 
the limits of loyalty we must regard loyalty as fidelity to human 
associations and not identify it with all other human goods. 

It is difficult to find a completely objective distinction among the 
different kinds of loyalty. It may help us, however, if we raise 
ourselves from the Serbonian Bog of motivation, in which armies 


1In Social Research, vol. 21, no. 3 (Autumn 1954) pp. 314-38. 
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of objectivity have sunk, and seek an objective distinction in the 
original affirmation of loyalty. There is a loyalty to which one is 
born, a loyalty like that of a child to his parents, which is implicit 
at birth and which is here called traditional loyalty. The obliga- 
tion to such loyalty is thought to be natural and unescapable; 
it is not, generally speaking, a matter of choice. It implies the 
reciprocity of protection and allegiance; and allegiance can be 
renounced only when protection is deliberately renounced, 
because of cruelty or selfishness or the lack of love. The two 
dominant expressions of this loyalty are family allegiance and 
patriotism. Granted that there may be adopted children or 
naturalized citizens, in most cases it is birth that determines the 
allegiance of both children and citizens.* 

As traditional loyalty is implicit at birth, it demands no affirma- 
tion. There is, however, a loyalty which demands and depends on 
affirmation, a loyalty which is chosen, and in some respects irrev- 
ocably chosen. This loyalty, which I call plighted loyalty, not 
only does not depend on an unchosen past; it depends on, and it 
demands, a break with that past. The process leading to the 
acknowledgment of plighted loyalty is called conversion, and 
the acknowledgment itself is some form of oath or affirmation. 
Along with the break with the past, that acknowledgment implies 
devotion to a future and a commitment to continuous conduct 
dictated by that devotion. Plighted loyalty is both cause-created 
and cause-creating. It is also exclusive. It not only demands the 
whole man, it demands him in rebirth—demands a new man. 
The loyalty exacted is loyalty to a cause, but not every cause is 
sufficiently past-shattering to exact plighted loyalty.® 

The cause to which loyalty is plighted is subjectively new; it is 
very possibly objectively new also, though it need not be so, and 

2 See Inglis v. Sailors’ Snug Harbor (1830) 3 Pet 99; U. S. v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 
U. S. 649; T. P. Tasswell-Langmead, English Constitutional History, 10th ed. 
(London 1946) p. 379; Locke, Second Treatise of Civil Government, chap. 6, par. 55. 

* Hans Rothfels, in The German Opposition to Hitler (Hinsdale, Illinois, 1948) 


p. 118, quotes Helmut von Moltke as saying: “Only in one respect does National 
Socialism resemble Christianity. We demand the whole man.” 
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will not always be so. People are still converted to ancient causes. 
We are all familiar, of course, with the chief forms of conversion. 
We think of religious conversion. We think also of modern 
political conversion. Certainly the authors of The God That 
Failed regarded themselves as converts of very much the same 
kind as religious converts, and said so frequently and frankly.‘ 
The historical impact of these two kinds of plighted loyalty, their 
striking affinity in devotion, their marked difference in aims, are 
all likely to make us regard them as the only forms of plighted 
loyalty in Western experience. So to regard them, however, 
is a fashionable oversimplification. ‘The celebrated dream of 
Descartes, the rebirth of Rousseau under the oak, the soul crises of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Mill, and many of the romantics—all of 
these were forms of conversion. All of them help us to distinguish 
plighted loyalty from some of the other forms.’ There are vast 
differences among them, but for our present purposes I point 
not so much to those differences as to their common elements, 
in some respects almost as startling. 

It is clear, however, that the distinction between birth and 
affirmation is insufficient. A man need not have been born to the 
old school tie; neither need he have pledged his fealty to it. He 
grew into that loyalty. A man is not born a Dodger fan; yet, 
generally speaking, he need not break with the past to become 
one. His loyalty to the Dodgers usually develops because he finds 
it pleasant; it might, however, be reasonable or functional. To 
describe this loyalty—into which one grows, which requires neither 
birth nor conversion—-I use the term “adhesive loyalty,” employ- 
ing the distinction between “adhesion” and “conversion” which 
I have borrowed from A. D. Nock.® 

4See Richard Crossman, ed., The God That Failed (New York 1949): Arthur 


Koestler (pp. 15-16, 23, $3, 68), Ignazio Silone (pp. 98, 114), Richard Wright (pp. 
155, 162), André Gide (p. 173), Louis Fischer (p. 209). 

5 See Adrien Baillet, Vie de Monsieur Descartes (1691; new ed., Paris 1946) livre 2; 
Rousseau, Les Confessions, livre 8, and his four letters to Malesherbes, the first writ- 
ten January 4, 1762; J. 8. Mill, Autobiography, chap. 5. 

6A. D. Nock, Conversion (Oxford 1933) p. 7. My use of these terms is somewhat 
broader than that of Nock. 
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Nock speaks of new worships which grow as supplements to 
the old. We may speak also of many serious or playful attach- 
ments, which grow out of circumstance and do not demand the 
whole man. Adhesive loyalties may live with others, with plighted 
and traditional loyalties. They may be serious, like the loyalty 
of the members of a lone garrison; or they may be playful, like 
the loyalties of baseball fans. Adhesive attachments may be per- 
manent, but they need not be. An association to which one can 
adhere without shaking the soul is one which permits the same 
quiet or gradual disaffiliation. It is not always so. The pressing 
demands of the group imply that, at least for a time, the loyalty 
will be as fierce and as exacting as the loyalty of a patriot or a 
convert. The loyalty of the members of a submarine crew to one 
another, which grows out of present demands, differs in important 
respects from the adhesion which grows out of the exploitation 
of reminiscence, like that characterizing a veterans’ organization, 
or an alumni association. 

To the brief discussion of these three kinds of loyalty there are 
certain obvious objections. The first is that they are not really 
inclusive, that many “loyalties” do not fit these categories. I do 
not mean the fidelities which are fidelities to ways of life or beliefs 
or abstractions but do not directly involve fidelity to human 
association, and which I have suggested might be omitted by 
definition. I refer rather to mixed loyalties: a man born to a 
religious tradition may affirm that religion out of his own belief, 
or a man may be brought up in a creed which is, for most of its 
supporters, revolutionary. A society may find it useful to parade 
its traditions in the guise of plighted loyalty. An individual may 
find it useful, or even just, to reaffirm a traditional faith of whose 
truth he has grave doubts. A man may be an adopted son, a 
naturalized citizen. Christians and communists alike have chil- 
dren; is the loyalty of those children to the beliefs of their parents 
traditional in the same sense that their loyalty to their parents 
is traditional? A practicing Christian clergyman may have a 
conversion to Christianity: in evangelical history such experiences 
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are by no means rare. Distinguished Christians, already believers, 
have had “conversions.” James even identifies conversion with 
the “centralization” of ideas “previously peripheral in conscious- 
ness.” And such expressions as the “first degrees of grace” imply 
the possibility of gradual conversion.?’ A boy may be entered in 
a private school at birth; he may not feel that he is wearing the 
tie until his own experience enables him to supplement the family 
tradition. The loyalty of the Prussian officer to his corps was 
developed, even though tradition played at times the major role 
in selecting officer personnel. Socrates may be loyal to the 
Athenian polis, even though his fidelity does not come from the 
conviction of political superiority which patriotism often implies. 
Even Augustine, who plighted his loyalty to Christianity after a 
long struggle, had a Christian mother, and a traditional bond 
which we do not usually associate with conversion. 

The man whose loyalties can be conveniently pigeonholed into 
“plighted,” “adhesive,” and “traditional” may perhaps be rare. 
To postulate him may not be useless, however, because we must 
understand the pure forms of loyalty before we can understand the 
mixed. Moreover, to understand the fact that he who is deeply 
absorbed by traditional loyalties and he who has been converted 
to a cause representing new loyalties can live but uneasily together 
is to understand that the orthodox liberal way of looking at the 
problem in terms of the social permissiveness or the social desira- 
bility of conflict of loyalties simply will not do. The devout 
believer in an ancient faith is likely to hate the convert to a new 
faith, and may scorn the convert to his own faith; such hatred and 
scorn cannot be neglected in any complete discussion of loyalty. 

A second possible objection to these categories is that in some 
respects the differences distinguish where they should unite, unite 


1 See Life and Diary of David Brainerd, edited by Jonathan Edwards and reedited 
by P. E. Howard, Jr. (Chicago 1949) pp. 68 ff., 169 ff; Hugh Latimer, Sermons, 
Everyman's Library edition, p. 278, and H. 8. Darby, Hugh Latisner (London 1958) 
chap. 2, passim; William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, Modern Library 
edition, p. 193 and, in general, lectures g and 10; Richard Baxter, Autobiography, 


Everyman's Library edition, p. 103. 
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where they should distinguish. Thus it may be said that the 
plighted Christian has more real affinity with the Christian by 
inheritance than he has with the plighted communist. That too 
may be granted. There are faiths and traditions and ways of life 
which have a continuous affinity with conversion. Thus Karl 
Léwith writes, “The blasphemies of Nietzsche and D. H. Lawrence 
are nearer to the Christian faith than to the decency of the gentle- 
man whose supreme standard and concern is self-respect and 
self-perfection.” ® 

Philosophically, it is better to distinguish loyalty to a just or 
true association from loyalty to an unjust or false association than 
it is to distinguish traditional from plighted loyalties. And psy- 
chologically, it may be best to distinguish among the different 
manners of holding to loyalties. To classify loyalties according to 
the original mode of affirmation is not the only way or necessarily 
the best way. But a statesman faced with a political order full of 
new religions would have to act differently from a statesman who 
found a political order full of old religions. To any statesman 


the tenacity, volatility, ubiquity, and intensity of the loyalties in 
his society would be matters of major concern, and he would have 
to know how they were taken and forsaken. 


Il 


It seems to me that certain ramifications of the loyalty oath appear 
quite clearly from these categories. The oath, any oath, has a 
more nearly generic relation to plighted loyalty than to any other 
kind. A conversion may be sudden or gradual, but there must be 
a moment of conversion, a kind of consummation. At some 
definite point the convert accepts the break with the past and 
shoulders the new loyalties which the plighted belief furnishes. 
All truly plighted loyalty has three facets: there is some kind of 
break with the past, and there isa dual commitment. The primary 
commitment is a commitment to faith or hope or some form of 


® Karl Léwith, “Can There be a Christian Gentleman?,” in Theology Today 
(April 1948) p. 65. 
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expectation. The secondary commitment is a commitment not 
to the future, but to a progressive present, to continuance, to a 
way of life derived from the expectation. The future may be 
other-worldly or this-worldly; it may be for all men or some men. 
It must have certain traits: it must be believed to be achievable; 
it must be difficult of achievement; it must be much preferred to 
what exists. To be truly historic, plighted loyalty must have such 
an expectation as will command present conduct and channelize 
it as expectation directs. The convert must be convinced, as 
John Stuart Mill had to be convinced, that there is a “real per- 
manent happiness” in the end pursued.® 

Once that is accepted, however, plighted loyalty demands and 
determines new ways of life. That demand implies a promise, 
some form of affirmation. Whatever the preparation for con- 
version, and whatever the form it took, the moment the light 
from heaven shone around Paul, or the child spoke to Augustine 
in the garden, just such an affirmation was required, and was made, 
implicitly or explicitly..°. They promised a loyalty to a future 
expectation and to a present way of life. One cannot expect 
plighted loyalty until the oath or its equivalent has been taken. 
Since it involves so great a break, the taking of that oath is decisive. 
No merely conventional oath can possibly stand beside it. 

I should like to illustrate the problem entailed in the affirmation 
of conversion by pointing to one of the most interesting cases of 
plighted loyalty with which I am familiar—that described in 
Shelley's “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” According to Shelley, 
intellectual beauty is a power, and the only power, capable of 
giving “grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream.” All other 
attempts to eliminate chance and change are vain, ghost-like. As 
a boy Shelley too sought for ghosts, and his search, too, was a vain 
one. The active and seeking discontent of youth gives way only 
with the falling of the shadow of intellectual beauty, and then 

9 Mill, op. cit. (New York 1873) p. 148. 


10 Acts, 1x:3; Confessions, vitt, xii, especially the passage beginning “Vade, vende 
omnia, quae habes, da pauperibus et habebis thesaurum in caelis . . .” 
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“I shrieked and clasped my hands in ecstasy.” Immediately on 
the sudden conversion follows a vow: the vow of the poet to 
dedicate his powers to intellectual beauty. He assures us that the 
vow has been kept. 

Interesting as is the problem of the precise meaning of intel- 
lectual beauty, it is discussed here only in so far as it is relevant 
to the problem of plighted loyalty. What Shelley seeks is to 
identify personal happiness with a belief in the future of man: 


. never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery 


All search for ghosts, all “records of a vain endeavor,” all calling 
upon “poisonous names with which our youth is fed” had to be 
abandoned. Shelley had to be committed to a belief or at least 
a hope that intellectual beauty would free the world from slavery. 
The present and continuous conduct that this commitment directs, 
while it doubtless has ramifications in action, is primarily one of 
remembrance and recapture. What Shelley promises is not so 
much to free man as to be consumed by the hope that man can 
be freed, and to have no joy but in that hope. He tells us that, 
with him, it was so. I know it will be said I must make allowances 
for the fact that Shelley was a poet, and perhaps exaggerated the 
record of his experiences. I can only reply that the question of 
whether or not Shelley ever smiled at some frivolous jest is not 
very interesting. What is interesting is that the conversion recom- 
mended is conversion to a way of life that takes no pleasure in 
children or gardens or sunsets or food and drink independent of 
the vision of the earthly paradise to which each of these pleasures 
may be a gateway . Shelley was a fine poet and a beautiful spirit, 
but as a way of life for mankind this view of joy is a bit exacting. 


The evidence that the poet's conversion has in fact been effected 
is internal evidence; there is no appeal to history, to friends, to 
the testimony of acts, to gods. The poet calls only on the 
“phantoms of a thousand hours.” Both the object invoked and 
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the object affirmed take on an ethereal character. There is a 
corresponding character in the evidence. Precisely because of 
that ethereal character, the vow itself is all. It is the sequel to 
conversion, the evidence for conversion, the spur to the present, 
and the help of the future. It even directs the changes in the 
poet's own life. It made for agitation in his “passive youth”; it 
is asked to supply “calm” to “onward life.” *! But while the 
direction of the dedication to intellectual beauty may change, 
intellectual beauty remains the dominant, ever-present power: 


Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 


Such an oath is a real oath. However close a legislator or 
trustee, or even a dictator, may, unhappily, come to it, it is not at 
all certain that any of them can exact an oath like that. Like the 
pledge of Orestes, or Hamlet’s promise to wipe away “all trivial 
fond records,” it is an affirmation of complete loyalty. I should 
add that this is loyalty in the sense defined at the beginning of 
this paper, because its object is not merely intellectual beauty but 


the human race, and thus it implies acts of fidelity to the group. 
When such a pledge is taken it is free of reservation or frivolity, 
If it is kept, it is fraught with far-reaching moral and political 
effects. It is the quintessence of pure plighted loyalty. For better 
or for worse it is hard for tradition to struggle against oaths like 
these, for they are made of the faith that moves mountains. But 
for better or for worse it was probably easier in 1816 than it is 
in 1955 to believe in the power of intellectual beauty to free man 


from slavery. 
iI 


The oath as here described is almost the symbol, as well as the 
tool, of plighted loyalty. We all know, however, that many 


11 As Shelley was born in 1792, and the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” was written 
in 1816, no statement can be made as to whether, had he lived, the spirit of intel- 
lectual beauty would have continued to supply his calm. The problem is quite 
unimportant, and to stress it would be unfair to Shelley. 
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societies have demanded oaths that did not imply plighted loyalty. 
The marriage vow implies a new troth, but it is not culturally new, 
and in most cases it is not designed to break the bond of tradition. 
When a citizen, born to his loyalty, becomes a senator, he takes 
an oath of office. When he becomes a witness, he makes a promise. 
Even Orestes, in one of the most striking cases of traditional 
loyalty, strengthened his own determination to avenge his father 
by a vow to Apollo. In old, tradition-oriented Japan the subjects 
took a vow of personal loyalty to the emperor. And even the 
conversion of Constantine, which logically should have shattered 
the cult of the emperor or brought about the abdication of the 
Christian emperor, actually resulted in so skillful a merger of 
plighted and traditional loyalty that the vow of the Christian 
and the vow of the subject tended to become one.” 

There are many reasons why a political order, however rooted 
in tradition, may decide to employ some form of oath. The oath 
may serve the general political ends of conversion and apply 
indiscriminately to all who assume a certain task; this is true, for 
example, of soldiers’ oaths, court oaths, oaths of office. Or the 
oath, while appearing to serve the same purpose, may in reality 
be but a political net in which only the largest or the slowest fish 
remain, as the Roman Imperial Oath was used at one time to 
catch Christians, and as the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy 
was used, under Elizabeth, to catch Catholics. Whatever the dis- 
tinctions, however, a tradition uses the affirmation for political 
purposes. An affirmation is an organ of conversion; it is only a 
garment of a tradition. When traditional loyalty uses an oath, to 
which it is not wedded and on which it does not depend, for 


political purposes of its own—as men now use what is called the 
loyalty oath—one must ask simply whether the particular use is 
a wise one. Some uses may be prudent or necessary, others 


frivolous or even destructive. 


12See Hugh H. Smythe, “The Japanese Emperor System,” in Social Research, 
vol. 19, no. 4 (December 1952) p. 488; Louis Brehier and Pierre Batiffol, Les survi- 
vances du culte impérial romain (Paris 1920). 
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Before I can know, however, whether this particular use is a 
wise one, I have to know something more of what is implied by 
traditional loyalty. There are primarily three political institu- 
tions that can be identified with a tradition, that is, with “the old” 
in human relations: the family, the church, and the political order. 
Where these institutions are old, they have probably built up 
increasingly skillful means for their maintenance. Where they 
are unified, the tradition is likely to be strongest, and the tradi- 
tional loyalty most complete. If they remain strong and can 
readily be identified one with another, the traditional loyalty is 
likely to remain strong. The famous aphorism, “There are no 
atheists in foxholes,” is an attempt on the part of the church to 
identify itself with loyalty to the nation, and an attempt on the 
part of the nation to identify itself with loyalty to the church, 
thereby uniting and strengthening traditional loyalties. Thus a 
political tradition may use the oath to strengthen traditional 
loyalty, uniting, as far as possible, different forms of tradition—as 
household gods unite the traditions of church and family, or 
emperor worship unites the traditions of church and fatherland. 

When there is a division, however, traditional loyalty will 
usually turn to that past which can be most clearly identified with 
nature. Consider, for example, the passage in Shakespeare's 
Henry VI, Part III (Act u, Scene 5), concerning the son who 
killed his father and the father who killed his son at the Battle 
of Towton in the Wars of the Roses. Neither man, as he enters 
the scene with the body of his unknown victim, is thinking of 
the political quarrel in which he has unwittingly slain his own. 
And when each discovers his victim's identity, the quarrel becomes 
meaningless in the face of that natural and personal tragedy. 
There is no expression of loyalty to the king, to either “king.” 
None of the big words of warriors—‘‘courage,” “honor,” “revenge” 
—occurs in the speech of father or son. There is only the real 
world of pathos. The political world is here the world of “fell 
strategems.”" The real world is the world of father and son. In 
each case the world of genuine and inconsolable grief is placed 
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against the world of machinations. Civil war itself is unnatural, 
and loyalty to the king in civil war is quite unimportant. The 
loyalty which finds both father and son helpless, which is inex- 
pressable either in deed or in word, is to them the only real loyalty, 
the loyalty to him who has given or received life. There are few 
more telling expressions of traditional loyalty than this scene. 
The past is clearly related to nature, and that past which seems 
most clearly natural is the past which commands loyalty. 

The most extreme expression of traditional loyalty is probably 
vengeance, and that expression is most complete where the tradi- 
tion is undivided. The familiar comparison of Hamlet with 
Orestes is an illustration in point. Vengeance is urged on Hamlet 
by his father’s ghost. The command of traditional loyalty, as far 
as the ghost is concerned, is clear and unequivocal, and Hamlet 
accepts that command, responding with an oath. But the tradi- 
tion itself is divided. Hamlet is a Protestant, and Protestants are 
supposed to leave the dead to their repose. The evidence of his 
senses suggests a ghost to Hamlet. That evidence is accepted 
without question by Horatio, who is “more an antique Roman 
than a Dane.” It is subjected by the Protestant Hamlet to a long 
and difficult check. Even the form of revenge is left uncertain 
when the political tradition is divided. The capture of the king’s 
conscience, the confrontation of the queen, the final assassination, 
are all parts of a plan which, in a situation of divided loyalties, 
seems uncertain as to what form vengeance should take. 

Compare with this the vengeance of Orestes and Electra, as it is 
presented by Aeschylus. In the plays of the Tantalid Cycle there 
is also a division in traditional loyalty, but that division is objec- 
tive rather than subjective. The Furies represent one tradition. 
Orestes, Electra, and the “young gods” represent another, but 
within the traditions there is little division. To the Furies the 
blood tie, the most “natural’’ form of traditional loyalty, is the 
moral law. They do not pursue Clytemnestra, but they do pursue 
Orestes. On the other hand, the honor of the House of Atreus 
dictates the conduct of Orestes and Electra, making the extreme 
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of lawless conduct a duty. Such conduct, perhaps the most com- 
plete expression of traditional loyalty, is accepted by Orestes, who 
appears to have no doubts—not the religious doubts of Hamlet, 
or the juristic doubts of the citizen, or the doubts of the philoso- 
pher. Orestes’ conduct is functional only in the sense that it 
means removing a stain. The command to act is categorical, and 
it is accepted as such by Orestes. Such conduct is most likely to 
appear in a society where the law does not reach the gravest crimes. 
Paradoxically, the Furies, who represent the oldest tradition and 
the one that appears to be the most natural, may seem to represent 
the law. Had there been a law, Clytemnestra would not have 
been left to the vengeance of the children and the breaking of 
the blood tie, but to punishment by the magistrate. 

This extreme expression of traditional loyalty is less likely, and 
certainly less acceptable, in a democracy. Nor is it completely 
acceptable in a limited monarchy, where the association of honor 
with the class structure makes for a strong traditional unity— 
though there may be “honorable” revenge, like duelling. When 
traditional loyalty is called for within a political order, and when 
the expression ‘‘political order” implies the presence of law, its 
most characteristic virtue is likely to be honor. And honor, as 
Montesquieu pointed out, is the principle of monarchy. Such 
an honor, bound to a political tradition, becomes the virtue or 
the substitute for virtue associated with that tradition. This sug- 
gests the relativism of honor, but not of virtue. That very rela- 
tivism suggests in turn that this honor is, as Montesquieu said, 
a false honor, a prejudice.* It would be fruitful to explore the 
relation between false honor and candidates for the role of true 
honor, like the Aristotelian concept of magnanimity or the 
Shakespearean concept of fame. 

For the present, however, I am concerned with the relation 
between honor and traditional loyalty. According to Hans Speier, 
honor presupposes accepted authority, preestablished rules which 
that authority must accept, and a body of unequal privileges for 


18 De l'esprit des lois, ui, 6. 
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unequal acts or unequal status.’* A tradition strong enough to 
command such a hierarchy of honor is perhaps strong enough to 
command a traditional loyalty second only to that commanded 
by an extra-legal society, like that described by Aeschylus. 

It is abundantly clear that a society where freedom is held high 
cannot have so clearly unified a tradition. Just as free Athens or 
free Rome, according to Fustel de Coulanges, could grow only 
with the reduction in power of the household gods, a society which 
depends partly on freely chosen adhesive loyalty must continuously 
accept a rather loose traditional bond. Yet it cannot break that 
bond completely. A free tradition demands remembrance, grati- 
tude, constitutional law, and possibly a “new birth of freedom,” 
which is another way of saying that it demands traditional loyalty. 
But it must also demand that that traditional loyalty coexist with 


adhesive loyalty. 

I do not now speak of reconciling plighted and traditional 
loyalty, a more complicated question. But it is old hat to say 
that a democracy must insist on freely chosen and freely renounced 


associations. Adhesive loyalty is the form most appropriate to 
liberal democracy. I do not need to explore this fact, as it is 
probably one of the most widely discussed themes in contemporary 
political science. Philosophers have long recognized that freedom 
of association is a protection against the alleged tyranny of the 
majority.’® It is equally obvious that if loyalty to political parties 
becomes traditional, the give-and-take of politics yields either to 
a mass of conflicting ancient faiths or to the absorption of partisan 
loyalty into one partisan faith, and democracy itself is likely to 
fall. Even a liberal democracy may demand prescription, in 
Burke's sense, but it can never depend on prescription alone. It 
must add the attachment freely chosen, even though that attach- 
ment may sometimes challenge its fondest prejudices. 

1¢ Hans Speier, “Honor and Social Structure,” in Social Research, vol. 2, no. 1 
(February 1935) pp. 74 ff., reprinted in his Social Order and the Risk of War (New 


York 1952) pp. 36 ff. 
18 See Tocqueville, Démocratie en Amérique, vol. 2, chaps. 4 and 5; Aristotle, 


Politics, tv, 12; Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, iv; Montesquieu, op. cit., x1, 4. 
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Adhesive loyalty may be, especially in a liberal democracy, the 
companion of traditional loyalty. But there may also be, and 
sometimes there must be, tension between the two. In many 
cases, as I have noted, adhesive loyalty is functional. In others — 
it is the result of a congeries of prejudices. In still others it is 
the result of rational and disinterested choice. It may involve 
a devotion as intense as that of the patriot or the convert; or it may 
involve the easy fidelity of the sportsman, who prefers the game 
to victory. A man adheres to a non-revolutionary party or a non- 
prophetic religion.’ Whether as a fan or as a player, he adheres 
to a baseball team. Or he adheres to associations with a past, 
frequently academic or military. Or a group of students and 
scholars adhere to one another because they all feel that they owe 
their intellectual development to a certain professor or a school 


of thought. 

But perhaps the most characteristic form of adhesive loyalty 
grows in extreme separation. An isolated garrison, a more or less 
self-sufficient platoon, a submarine crew, a concentration camp, 
may develop among its members a personal loyalty that is not 


the same as the traditional loyalty that makes those same indi- 
viduals patriots. Just as the most complete traditional loyalty is 
likely to prosper where the different traditions are unified, so 
the most complete adhesive loyalty is likely to prosper where 
shared experience and shared privation represent the largest slice 
of personal relations. In extreme cases such a loyalty may 
transcend and erase all other loyalties. It is not at all unusual for 
men in the service to express and demonstrate a stronger loyalty 
to one another than to the people at home. We might expect that 
the sense of belonging to the primary group would play a larger 
role in combat morale than patriotic homilies and abstractions 
regarding the value of the political order, and studies of such 
conduct in World War II confirm that expectation."7 One may 


16 See Nock, op. cit., especially chaps. 1-3. 

17 See S. A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier (Princeton 1949) vol. 2, chap. , 
and Edward A. Shils, “Primary Groups in the American Army,” in Merton and 
Lazarsfeld, eds., Continuities in Social Research (Glencoe, Illinois, 1950) pp. 16 ff. 
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add that if men in a squad or a garrison read one another's mail, 
they may be assumed to comment with some freedom. In the 
event of family differences, the usual fidelity of the home may 
well yield to the fidelity of the squad."* 

That such adhesion, if long continued, may represent a threat 
to family loyalty, and even to national loyalty, is clear. Mon- 
tesquieu saw the problem when he attributed the ruin of Rome— 
by which he meant, of course, the ruin of the republic, not the 
ruin of Caesarism—in large part to the absence of transalpine 
troops.'* The troops that had once been citizen soldiers, with 
the civil responsibility implied by the idea of the citizen soldier, 
were “no longer soldiers of the republic, but of Sulla, Marius, 
Pompey, Caesar.” This gave the generals a formidable authority. 
The ability of generals to command just such adhesive loyalty is 
one of the many reasons why a liberal democracy insists on civilian 
control of the armed forces, in so far as it actually does so. Yet 
while it is true that adhesive loyalty may erase all other loyalties, 
as Montesquieu here implies, it does not pose the problem to 
the democratic tradition that plighted loyalty does, because the 
erasure is likely to be temporary. Thus, while extreme forms of 
adhesive loyalty may have to be checked, they may also have to 
be accepted. 

This brief discussion of adhesive loyalty and its extreme expres- 
sions has seemed necessary before turning to the very present 
problem of when and why a traditional or quasi-traditional loyalty 
may seek to demand, to protect itself by, an affirmation. 


IV 


A political order demands an oath or affirmation to protect the 

traditional loyalty which it commands and to strengthen itself 

against actual or potential competitors—that is, against competing 

traditional, adhesive, or perhaps plighted loyalties. An oath has 
18 Stouffer, op. cit., vol. 2, p. gg. 


19 Montesquieu, Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de 
leur décadence, chap. 9. 
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three attributes, and its political effectiveness depends on the 
effectiveness of one or more of these three attributes: the object 
affirmed, the object invoked, and the fact of affirmation. In speak- 
ing of oaths designed to reenforce traditional loyalties, we may 
speak of these attributes as reaffirmation, piety, and forthrightness. 

Let us begin with reaffirmation. When an oath binds a man 
to a traditional loyalty, fidelity to the object affirmed in the oath 
is usually expected before the oath is taken. The oath itself is 
not conclusive, but loyalty is even independent of the oath. If 
that is not so, the party in power does not depend on the affirma- 
tion itself but on the virtues of piety and forthrightness in expect- 
ing the citizen to keep his word. In other words, where society 
expects fidelity to the object affirmed, affirmation can usually be 
identified with reaffirmation. For example, marital loyalty is 
formally plighted, but where the affirmation as such is meaningful 
it is part of a tradition of monogamy, or at least of fidelity. A man 
who takes such a vow is already committed to the principle of 
marriage—or else he takes vows as such very seriously. Other- 
wise the marriage vow is meaningless. An affirmation in particu- 
lar, it is a reaffirmation, in general, of a belief in monogamy. It 
is therefore safe to say that in only a minority of cases will the 
affirmation itself provide the chain that binds fidelity. In most 
cases fidelity will depend on factors extraneous to the oath: love, 
duty, pride, and so on. 

Nevertheless there is abundant historical evidence for the need 
to reaffirm traditional loyalties. Thus the oath becomes a kind 
of safety valve, demanded because broken oaths are imminent or 
because they are always possible, or simply because a tradition 
recognizes possible competitors for loyalty. The oath designed 
to strengthen a tradition makes man plight a traditional loyalty, 
transforming his loyalty into what we may call a quasi-traditional 
loyalty. 

Let us take a clear case of the conflict of traditional loyalties, 
that of the Southern officers in the Civil War. In this country the 
federal system implied more than a distribution of power; it also 
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implied a distribution of affection. Madison realized that, and 
predicted, in the Federalist Papers (No. 46), that “the first and 
most natural attachment of the people will be to their respective 
states." To what extent Madison's prediction held true in 
1860-61 it would be difficult to tell. Many a common soldier 
and junior officer had little or no chance to decide his “‘first and 
most natural attachment.” As for the Southern generals, how- 
ever, most of them went with the South, and so far as I can see 
there was little in their oaths that deterred them. Well before 
secession Lee decided, according to Freeman, that his first loyalty 
was to Virginia; that, he said, was what he “had been taught to 
believe and did believe.” What he had been taught to believe 
took precedence over an oath which Freeman does not mention 
in connection with this discussion.*”® Neither an oath, which he 
must have respected, nor slavery, which he certainly opposed, nor 
secession, which he regarded as illegal, could prevent Lee from 
the simple balancing of two traditions and the decision that his 
loyalty lay with Virginia. 

Among those who went with the North, too, it seems likely that 
belief in the Union, opposition to slavery, and other political 
considerations weighed more heavily than the oath itself. Mahan 
wrote of Farragut’s decision that “the choice was painful but not 
doubtful.” But it is very doubtful that the oath itself was respon- 
sible for what Mahan, who did not pretend to be impartial, called 
“that sense of personal allegiance to the Government, which gave 
the light of the single eye, and enabled Farragut’s final decision 
to be as prompt as it was absolute.” *! In at least one case, however, 
the oath appears to have played a part in determining the choice. 
Mrs. George H. Thomas spoke of her husband's decision to stand 
by the Union: “Whichever way he turned the matter over in his 
mind, his oath of allegiance to his government always came upper- 
most.” So sure was General Thomas of the correctness of making 

20 Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York 1934) vol. 1, pp. 418, 428, and 


chap. 14, passim. 
21 Alfred Taylor Mahan, Admiral Farragut (London 1898) p. 109. 
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the affirmation that he told a friend, who was disturbed at his 
having to make it a third time, “If they want me to take the oath 
before each meal, I am ready to comply.” ** 

A democratic political tradition, and many another political 
tradition, will use the oath to provide for exactly such contingen- 
cies as General Thomas faced, in the hope of getting precisely 
such a response as General Thomas furnished. Loyalty may not 
depend on the oath; it will usually transcend that oath. But there 
is always a hope, however remote it may sometimes be, that the 
oath will be sufficient to reaffirm loyalty in doubtful cases. We 
are told by Hume that even in the Wars of the Roses, when sides 
were freely changed, the Lancastrians used the apparently desper- 
ate argument that if the English should “infringe those numerous 
oaths of fidelity which they had sworn to Henry [VI] and his 
predecessors, they would thenceforth be thrown loose from all 
principles, and it would be found difficult ever after to fix and 
restrain them,” #8 

A political tradition may use reaffirmation to strengthen its case 
against a conflicting tradition, as Shih Huang Ti did when he 
claimed that “the Emperor is more than Antiquity,” ** or as 
Henry VIII did in the 1534 Oath of Supremacy, which declared 
the king the only “supreme governor” of the realm “as well in 
Spiritual and Ecclesiastical things [or causes] as Temporal.” ** It 
may use reaffirmation to strengthen its case against an adhesion, 
as an emperor or dictator may employ the personal oath of his 
soldiers, demanding that their loyalty to him erase the loyalty to 
another general or to the fatherland. Unless the affirmation is 
really a reaffirmation, however, and depends on the confirmation 
of a truly traditional loyalty, the political tradition will probably 
have to rest its case for the use of an oath on piety or forthrightness. 


22 Freeman Cleaves, Rock of Chickamauga (Norman, Oklahoma, 1948) pp. 67, 69. 

23 David Hume, History of England (Boston 1854) vol. 2, p. 427. 

24 Quoted by Max Weber in The Religion of China (Gerth translation, University 
of Illinois, 1951) p. 35- 

2526 Henry VIII c. 1, cited by Tasswell-Langmead, op. cit., p. 315; also Act of 
Supremacy 1559, sec. 9, cited by Tasswell-Langmead, p. 325. 
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Piety, the second attribute of a traditional oath, implies fidelity 
to the object invoked, and not to the object affirmed. To a man 
who deeply believes in God, a vow to God is likely to stand, 
whatever may be vowed. But his belief must be overpowering. 
The argument sometimes advanced when a modern man breaks a 
War Resisters’ Pledge, a marriage vow, or an affirmation of loyalty 
to the Communist party—the argument that he was young, imma- 
ture, and inexperienced when he made the pledge—could never 
absolve him from breaking a testament like the Oath of a Freeman 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, which (in the second version of 
1634) was sworn by “the great and dreadful name of the ever- 


living God.” 

The fact that an invocation can be to a great and dreadful 
name may help us to understand the development of the various 
oaths of allegiance in Tudor and Stuart England. The people 
believed in God. The royal power knew that as long as that was 
so, it could protect itself against sedition by demanding an oath 
of allegiance. Thus the precise character of the oath differed as 


the relations between crown, church, and people differed. Polliti- 
cal power used that oath or those oaths most congenial to itself. 
Doubtless there were people who took the oath tongue-in-cheek, 
and doubtless the Crown knew it. Nevertheless it seems to have 
regarded the oath as a safe gamble in general, because people 
would not swear by a God in whom they devoutly believed to a 
loyalty which they did not intend to recognize. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the political manipula- 
tion of the oath comes from the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
customary provision in colonial charters, demanding the adminis- 
tration of the British Oath of Supremacy and Allegiance to all 
persons going to the colony, was modified in the charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Granted somewhat broader powers, the government 
of Massachusetts Bay was able to frame the famous Oath of a 
Freeman in 1631, modified in 1634. This oath, the creation of 
John Winthrop, did not include a pledge of allegiance to the king, 
a fact not lost on its critics. It promised, moreover, that voting 
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in political matters should be as “conscience” dictated, “without 
regard of persons, or favor of any man’’—a pledge of democratic 


responsibility.*° 

Thus, apparently because of an accident in the inscription of 
the charter, and the relative lack of communication between 
fatherland and colony, the people of Massachusetts Bay were able 
for thirty years to require of their freemen and men about to be 
made free an oath that did not pledge allegiance to the king but 
did promise responsible exercise of the franchise. Although the 
matter was occasionally remarked upon in England, it seems not 
to have been widely known. Certainly the political design of the 
New Englanders was aided by the fact that the oath was taken 
seriously. Their belief in piety contributed to their power, and 
it is possible that without that belief all their skillful politics 
would have been meaningless. 

Even an oath exacted by force may be kept, and may indeed be 
regarded as sacred, when there is a strong belief in piety or simply 
in keeping one’s word. In Roman history there are several cases 
of fidelity to enforced oaths, and both Polybius and Machiavelli 
attribute the greatness of Rome in part to this piety. The intro- 
duction of popular superstition into Rome is praised by Polybius 
because magistrates were just in their conduct as a result of their 
belief in the pious oath. In Greece, as Plato pointed out, court 
oaths ceased to have meaning as belief in the gods declined.” An 
oath without piety, whether it is an oath to God, to the gods, to 
honor, or some other dread invocation, is merely a pledge, as is 
the Ephebic Oath as used by many American colleges. Aside 
from its ceremonial use, such a pledge may be taken seriously if 
there is a real belief in the object affirmed or in the mere fact of 
truthtelling. As regards the object invoked, however, it has no 


26 See Charles Evans, “Oaths of Allegiance in Colonial New England,” in Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society Proceedings, New Series, vol. 31, pp. 377 ff.; John Gorham 
Palfrey, History of New England (Boston 1888) vol. 1, pp. 290-91, 376-77, 614, and 
vol. 2, p. 527; Albert Bushnell Hart, ed., Commonwealth History of Massachusetts 
(New York 1927) vol. 1, pp. 8g, 485, 563, and passim. 

27 Polybius vi, 56.13-15; Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 11; Livy vu, v; Plato, Laws, 948 c. 
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meaning. It is not a pious oath; it claims no religious sanction, 
and it deliberately forgoes the element of awe that accompanies 
religious sanction. 

When I speak of the third attribute of a traditional oath, the 
factor of forthrightness, I refer to a dependence on the mere fact 
of truthtelling, independent of the specific content of the oath. 
In Kantian terms, forthrightness is sufficient; it is the moral 
quality which ought to insure fidelity to the oath. Politically, 
however, it is of all the attributes of the traditional oath the 
least reliable. In the 1930's the Oxford Union debated a much- 
publicized pledge “never to take up arms for king and country.” 
The similar War Resisters’ Pledge must have been taken by 
thousands of young Americans. One shudders to think what 
might have happened had the pledge been widely kept. Indeed, 
the value of such a pledge lay not in its usefulness to the cause 
of pacifism, for it had little or none, but in the indication that 
one generation preferred its own naivete to the conformity of 
those who followed it. To say this is in no sense to question the 
moral virtue of forthrightness or to dispute that it may have a 
striking political impact, especially in a community, a small 
political order where human associations are not chiefly vicarious. 
Doubtless there are men in any society who value the pledged word 
highly, and who hold to it merely because it has been pledged. 
But in most societies there are few men who value it so highly 
that it can stand against other kinds of loyalty. A youthful War 
Resisters’ Pledge seldom stood against the traditional loyalty of 
patriotism when the fatherland was in danger. A promise to 
tell the truth in court will seldom stand against a commitment 
to a revolutionary cause. One must agree with Aristotle that 
even the man who loves the truth for its own sake will be still 
more truthful when something is at stake.** 

To recapitulate: when a tradition employs an oath, it depends 
for fulfilment on the three attributes of reaffirmation, piety, and 
forthrightness. To the citizen who values obedience to the laws 


28 Nichomachean Ethics, 1127 b 4-5. 
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above all other things, reaffirmation is sufficient. Such a citizen 
needs no oath, for the oath simply reaffirms his intention to do 
what he would in any case have done. To a deeply religious 
man, whether Christian, ancient Roman, Jew, or of whatever 
creed, piety is enough. An oath in which the “dreadful name of 
the ever-living God” is invoked hardly requires any other sanc- 
tion. Kant and Kantians would settle for forthrightness. If you 
cannot possibly tell a lie, it is enough to will fidelity to your pledged 
word. Thus in many cases one of the three attributes may be 
sufficient. But the wise legislator does not count on a society of 
the perfectly obedient, the deeply pious, or the completely Kantian. 
He tries, as far as possible, to use all three attributes of the tradi- 
tional oath to insure the cohesion and loyalty of the citizens. 


Vv 


It should be clear that what is widely and generally called the 
loyalty oath has none of these attributes, and that as an oath 
demanding fealty to a tradition it is abundantly useless. In saying 
this I speak of loyalty oaths in general, regardless of whether they 


are governmental or professional, regardless of the group subjected 
to them, and regardless of their specific content. I do not deny 
that in certain special cases such oaths may be useful. A con- 
siderable literature exists on the administrative procedure of 
loyalty programs, and I am not trying here to add to that literature. 
I merely suggest that, in general, the loyalty oath does not serve 
to strengthen traditional loyalty, and is therefore useless. 

An oath which is itself traditional, designed to reaffirm an old 
tradition, serves greatly the purpose of reaffirmation. During an 
election campaign the presidency of the United States is often 
regarded as a prize, a laurel wreath. In a sense the oath of office 
probably symbolizes, for many presidents, the moment when the 
presidency ceases to be a laurel wreath and becomes—as Stevenson 
said—an office the thought of which “smothers exaltation and 
converts vanity to prayer.” So, at least, the theory runs. And only 
a few of the oversophisticated would hold the ceremony of inaugu- 
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ration meaningless. ‘The trust is in the office itself, without the 
oath, but the oath lends an added sobriety to the trust. It is a 
link with others who have accepted the same trust, a strengthening 
of patriotism, a replighting, to toughen the texture of civic 
responsibility and traditional loyalty. 

Compare this oath with the loyalty oath. The latter invokes 
no ancient tradition. There is no new, deepening sense of 
responsibility. In many cases, though not in all, the oath bears 
only an indirect relation to the task of the one who takes it. How- 
ever it may be worded, it is largely negative, and negative oaths 
are singularly uninspiring. Of course a reaffirmation is intended, 
and it is hoped to create an atmosphere in which people will 
readily follow General Thomas and take the oath cheerfully before 
each meal. But there is nothing to reaffirm. The loyal have no 
need to reaffirm and no occasion to reaffirm anything. Among 
the truly loyal the oath must often occasion indignation. The 
disloyal cannot reaffirm anything that is entirely contradictory 
to the loyalty they have privately and furtively pledged. When a 
tradition makes use of reaffirmation it does so in order to match 
its loyalty against a conflicting traditional loyalty, or adhesion, or 
mere private interest. It is very unlikely that a tradition can use 
an oath to compete with plighted loyalty, unless it depends on 
piety. The Christian will not hold to an oath to hate God, and 
the communist will not hold to an oath of loyalty to a liberal 
democracy, however strongly a tradition may feel the need for 
such an oath. The difference, of course, is that a Christian will 
not swear to hate God, but the communist may well swear alle- 
giance to a liberal democracy. He has an entirely different attitude 
toward piety and forthrightness, an attitude that makes it possible 
for him to take an oath of allegiance without meaning it. 

Consider the question of piety. A loyalty oath may be—though 
I think it usually is not—an invocation to God. Yet its very claim 
to the sanction of piety is doubtful. To a loyal person who 
believes in God, calling on God to witness his pledge not to do 
something he never would have done anyway has an element of 
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the ridiculous. To a loyal person who does not believe in God, 
such an oath presents a false alliance of believers and anti-com- 
munists against non-believers and communists. The dangers to 
democracy of such an alliance need hardly be elaborated. To a 
man wavering between religion and communism, such an invoca- 
tion might have a real meaning. Toa deeply religious communist, 
the oath could be terrible indeed. But as everyone knows, mem- 
bers of the Communist party are not supposed to believe in God. 
A deeply religious communist would doubtless disturb both the 
leaders of the Communist party and the American conformists, 
perhaps equally. As for the non-believing communist, who can 
suppose that he would regard piety toward a god in whose existence 
he does not believe as more compelling than a cause to which his 
entire life is pledged, or that he would hesitate to take a meaning- 
less verbal pledge to the “non-existent” deity? 

As for forthrightness, a staunch belief in it is likely to flourish 
only where some ends, or, indeed, all ends preclude certain means. 
It flourishes badly in a political body where certain ends justify 
any means, especially if those ends are remote of attainment. No 
communist, committed as he should be to a distant but still earthly 
paradise, can possibly permit the mere requirement of truthtelling 
to interfere with the achievement of his utopian goal. As for the 
loyal, pledging to do something they have done all their lives, 
they may indeed be ready, like General Thomas, to take the oath 
before each meal. The difference may well be that with civilians, 
less accustomed than General Thomas was to obey the whims of 
their superiors, the demand for continued compliance may find 
them reluctant, cynical, and angry. 


VI 


Perhaps I have devoted more space than I should to proving the 
obvious: that the loyalty oath is useless, because it cannot claim 
any of the dread sanctions claimed by a real traditional oath. 
Even if this analysis is valid, many good men will doubtless still 
support the loyalty oath—because it may have an unpredictable 
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and contingent usefulness, because it may give man a certain 
comfort in the face of uneasiness and fear, because they want to 
stand up and be counted, and so on. Even if the loyalty oath 
is vain, let it pass, we may well say. It takes but a moment. It 
requires only what we all believe. It lets the politicians sleep 
more easily. It will all come out all right in the end. It is better 
to stand up than to stand aside. 

Is it? If we were discussing whether or not a man should take 
a loyalty oath, that answer might be enough. And there might be 
other good answers. As I said at the beginning of this article, I 
am not discussing that problem. I have no intention of telling 
others how to behave. The question is not whether these reasons 
are sufficient to persuade men to take the oath, but whether they 
are sufficient to justify the oath itself, which is quite another 
matter. They may be sufficient reasons if the oath is merely use- 
less. I should like to show that the oath is not merely useless, but 
that it is also harmful. 

In saying that the loyalty oath is harmful, I shall gladly bypass 
many familiar and traditional arguments. It is a commonplace 
that a society in grave danger may have to subject its citizens to 
numerous embarrassments which at other times seem unnecessary. 
Nor can we rest our case on the specific professional position of 
civil servants, or soldiers, or any other occupational group, at a 
time when the national interest may require a certain cohesion. 
I also bypass certain arguments that seem to me quite valid but 
do not get to the meaning of the oath itself, such as the suggestion 
that those who impose the oath often have no conception of what 
is really involved, and that occasionally their motives may be 
selfish ones. I suppose that, in general, loyalty oaths have a 
broader object than the transfer of power from one group of 
people to another, and I am considering this object in terms of 
different categories of loyalty. 

It seems to me that the ultimate object of the loyalty oath is to 
substitute a different kind of loyalty for t':e traditional loyalty, the 
quasi-traditional loyalty, and the adhesive loyalties on which 
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American democracy depends. That loyalty is one that we may 
call pseudo-plighted. By this term I mean that kind of loyalty 
which is essentially traditional or mixed, but which presents itself 
as plighted loyalty. It is an attempt to make the old look new. 
It is the companion, often enough, of its opposite. Historically, 
the attempt to make the new look old—characteristic of every 
revolutionary party that tries to graft itself on an old constitution, 
as was tried in the early part of the French Revolution, as some 
of the revolutionaries tried to do to the British Constitution, as 
the communists have tried to do to the American Constitution— 
that attempt has probably been richer in results than the efforts 
of pseudo-plighted loyalists to produce the contrary effect. For 
while it is difficult enough to lend veneration to a revolutionary, 
it is even more difficult to lend virginity to an ancestor. The 
fact that the effort is verbal does not alter the question. That is 
what the pseudo-plighted loyalist tries to do. The attempts are 
often dressed in the rather unattractive clothes of ‘‘counter-refor- 
mation” or “‘counter-revolution.” In the present case, an effort 
to envelope old-fashioned patriotism in a cloud of conversion 
may be referred to as “counter-conversion.”’ 

The loyalty oath is part of just such an effort, and indeed of a 
campaign. It is true that in the climate of modern America there 
is an air of stale conformity. But the model of that conformity 
is less the bearded man of the cartoons than the mascaraed and 
Hollywoodized Miss America. The campaign for conformity is 
also a campaign to make it appear that we are young, that we, like 
the communists, have a cause, that we enlist converts, that our 
oath-takers are converts, that we are all converts, that ours is a 
brave new world. I am not discussing what objectively new things 
can be done by liberal democracies, or whether the future of a 
free society may not be brighter than its past. I am concerned 
here simply with the thesis, which I think is implicit not only in 
the loyalty oath but also in much of the thinking that goes into 
our current politics, that the answer to conversion is counter- 
conversion. And I am concerned not with the problem of 
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counter-conversion as a political necessity, which it may sometimes 
be, but with the doctrine of counter-conversion as an improvement 
on the democratic tradition as such. Hence I should like briefly 
to discuss the problem of pseudo-plighted loyalty and the problem 
of counter-conversion, first in relation to democracy and second 
in relation to the current situation. 

The process by which a democracy or any other political order is 
founded is different from the process by which it is preserved. 
The thinking and the sentiment that go into the one are different 
from the thinking and the sentiment that go into the other. A 
new democracy may live in uneasy alliance with plighted loyalty. 
The acceptance of that loyalty may demand action from principle, 
and action from principle is likely to be intransigent. For obvious 
reasons it seldom depends on prescriptive prejudice or ancient 
ways. Its glory is in its claim to build better than was built in 
the past. It is very unlikely that any established society can com- 
pete for plighted loyalty with a new society. 

The patriotism of an established society is a complex. In this 
country it includes the plighted loyalties of the revolutionaries, 
the traditional loyalty of the generations that followed, the 
plighted loyalty of every immigrant, the adhesive loyalties of daily 
political life. Indeed, perhaps least of all peoples can Americans 
identify patriotism with traditional loyalty. Patriotism is com- 
pounded of too many new hopes for such an identification. But 
the very new hopes of the immigrant or the frontiersman are 
woven into the tradition and become parts of a single texture. 
To identify the whole with any one part tends to weaken the 
texture—whether by keeping out immigrants or denying a revolu- 
tionary past or ridiculing an ancient faith or exposing those who 
exercise their adhesive rights foolishly. The complex of patri- 
otism changes the character of action and sentiment. It must 
rest its case not on pure plighted loyalty but on the living char- 
acter of the complex. The authors of the Federalist Papers under- 
stood this; they realized that the kind of public spirit useful in 
an established political order could be dangerous in a new one. 
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Similarly, the public spirit required in a new political order may 
be dangerous in an established one, even if it can be obtained. 

The attempt of loyalty campaigns to enlist converts against 
conversion is symptomatic of that danger. A revolution in con- 
formity is likely to be rather an uninspiring revolution, which 
cannot but weaken the ancient bond of allegiance. It leaves men 
who would gladly have pledged an ancient faith with no faith to 
pledge. Ours is not a very old history, but as democracies go it 
is a long-lived and continuous fulfilment of an ancient faith. The 
democratic tradition is not static, but it is doubtful whether he 
who lives with it can ask himself continuously to be a better 
democrat than the men who made it. It is doubtful how far an 
established society can make its peace with plighted loyalty, or 
whether it can live with pseudo-plighted loyalty at all. 

In a sense, the position of the counter-convert is not unlike that 
of a supporter of the Stuart restoration to the British throne. 
Whatever his legal claim, the Jacobite must disregard a long period 
of history in which the batter of British society has been mixed 
without him, mixed in common growth and common suffering. 
The tradition has passed him by. He must try to convert men 
to a real or imaginary society which is supposed to have existed 
before British society became what it is today. This is not quite 
an analogy. The counter-convert does not necessarily claim that 
history stopped at some remote date. But, like a Jacobite, his 
answer to menacing revolutionary movements is not really given 
in the name of a living tradition. His counter-conversion has its 
goal, its guideposts, often its slogans in an image of life that 
probably never existed, and—much more emphatically—can no 
longer exist. The methods at the counter-convert’s disposal are 
the ruthless and revolutionary ones of our own time. Were he 
not more dangerous than a Jacobite, he might be equally ridicu- 
lous. His is not the tradition. He thrives in the only conditions 
wherein it seems possible a Jacobite might some day thrive, the 
fear that the tradition is not enough. 

Or—to bring the matter closer to American experience—were 
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the Tories of the eighteenth century, reincarnated, to launch a 
campaign for the restoration of pre-revolutionary America, their 
allies would be the oath-makers, people to whom the tradition 
is not enough. Yet even an eighteenth-century American Tory 
could not believe what the oath-makers want to believe: that 
there is not so much as a spoonful of treason in the batter of 
American history. Every schoolboy knows that this is false. The 
necessary rewriting of our history would be only one way in which 
the loyalty oath and the loyalty campaign would change and are 
changing the living political order of America. The society which 
feels obliged to exact counter-conversion destroys the very alle- 
giance that the loyalty oath demands. In fairness, however, it 
must be said that some supporters of loyalty pledges are aware 
of that risk. They take it because they are afraid. 

It is obviously fear that is at the root of the loyalty oath and 
relates it to the present moment, when all sensitive persons are 
afraid. When a conscientious legislator or administrator seeks 
to impose a loyalty oath, he is asking that this fear be somehow 
allayed. He wants to learn what in fact he either knows already 
or cannot know at all. Somehow he must believe there is relief 
from the fear in which he lives, something that gives him the 
comfort of a warm bath or a glass of wine; he seeks it in 
reaffirmation. 

This, however, is only the negative side. To an American the 
dread fear of force is something fairly new. At least, he is scared 
in a way that he never was scared before. Equally scared of atomic 
warfare and communist domination, he seeks another way. His 
aim is to win the war without fighting it, a perfectly legitimate 
aim if pursued with practical wisdom. Often enough in the past, 
skillful diplomats have won wars without fighting them. But this 
course, prudent when there is some relation between the aim and 
the means by which it is pursued, becomes doubtful when such a 
relation is at least remote. A legitimate aim of diplomacy, a 
questionable aim of political warfare, becomes rather a foolish 
aim of the loyalty campaign. It is the fond illusion of counter- 
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conversion that in some recondite way it can enlist the enthusiasm 
of millions to something that is new, with a brightness at its 
rebirth that even its ancient birth did not possess. Thus a college 
president may ask a teacher who has never done anything but 
his work in dissecting dogfish, or interpreting Chaucer, or con- 
jugating Latin verbs, to lend to those functions some little fervor 
for democracy, some testimony to the purity of the past and the 
glory of the future which will not disturb him in the exercise of 
his established task, but spin him with his fellows in a common 
web. But in this case the fervor and the testimony come from 
the harassed president or legislator, not from the teacher. 

Unhappily it is not the enemies of loyalty oaths but their 
friends who underrate the communist menace. I do not want to 
discuss the relative merits of prayer, effort, prudence, diplomacy 
as antidotes to fear. But to strengthen confidence by verbal 
formulations is a form of self-deception. I certainly venture no 
prediction as to the likelihood of conflict, but one thing is certain. 
The loyalty campaign will not save us. It will obviously not 
catch any really big fish. It will probably fail to impose a unity 
where that unity does not exist, and must weaken it where it does 
exist. By identifying a traditional cause as a new one, it will 
antagonize conscientious conservatives. By assuming a radicalism 
it does not possess, it will antagonize conscientious radicals. By 
mistaking the character of cohesion, it will tend to destroy cohesion. 
And by building false hopes it will turn men’s eyes from the true 
hopes they might otherwise find. 


vil 


A democracy may live with traditional loyalty; it may live with 
adhesive loyalty. It must indeed seek to make its own peace with 
both, and constantly reconcile the two. It may have to live with 
plighted loyalty—when it is new, or when what seems to us to be 
a tradition is not a tradition to others—but then it lives uneasily. 
When it pretends that its own adhesive and traditional loyalties 
represent a total picture of plighted loyalty, democracy undergoes 
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great risk. It pretends to demand the whole man; but by defini- 
tion, liberal society cannot demand the whole man. With such a 
pretense it builds such doctrines as conscientious illiberalism, 
treason on behalf of principle, totally plighted warfare—doctrines 
more appropriate to any totalitarian state than to traditional 


liberal democracy. 

I have said that democracy lives best with two of the pure 
forms of loyalty, traditional and adhesive, and that the two must 
coexist. But there is a third form, which may not be for all men 
but is perhaps most important of all—what may be called pseudo- 
traditional loyalty. That loyalty pretends to be traditional, 
because it recognizes that the tradition is necessary to society. But 
it also questions the tradition, partly because the necessities of 
society are not static, but even more because what is necessary 
to a given society is not necessarily true. It lives with the tradition, 
because, as Burke says, one thing man cannot do is create a 
prejudice. It accepts prescriptive prejudice, because it realizes 
that many good things, like freedom of religion, are not so much 
the results of improvement in constitutional law as of accident, 
of prescription, of the principle, to quote Burke further, that “old 
religions are volcanoes burnt out.” ** It lives with the tradition 
because it is not afraid to live with half-truths and noble lies. 
And the citizen whose loyalty is pseudo-traditional recognizes that 
the protection of truth may require the maintenance of traditional 
loyalty. Truth and falsehood may have to lie down together like 
the lion and the lamb. 

In the first of Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes, Usbek writes: 
“Rica and I are perhaps the first Persians whom the desire to know 
has impelled to leave the fatherland, and who have renounced the 
softness of a tranquil life in order to seek wisdom laboriously.” 


29 Letter to William Smith on Catholic Emancipation, January 29, 1795, in Works, 
vol. 6, pp. 363 ff. Note the statement on p. 368: “All the principal religions in 
Europe stand upon one common bottom. The support that the whole or favored 
parts may have in the secret dispositions of Providence, it is impossible to tell; but, 
humanly speaking, they are all prescriptive religions. They have all stood long 
enough to make prescription and its chain of legitimate prejudices, their main stay.” 
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At the end, however, when the seraglio has been destroyed and 
Usbek’s home disrupted, the reader who remembers this passage 
will have to wonder whether to seek wisdom laboriously always 
requires the abandonment of traditional ties. There is a kind of 
loyalty which insists that Usbek, at home in Persia and in the 
seraglio, must seek truth while living with falsehood. 

Even to protect this strange companionship, the pseudo-tradi- 
tional loyalist, who is perhaps the most rational of all loyalists, 
will oppose the loyalty oath and the loyalty campaign. He will 
oppose the oath because he knows that he must live with a tradition, 
and that though it has a certain incompleteness a different tradi- 
tion may be so dehumanized it is not possible to live with it. He 
will oppose the oath because on the one hand it tends to make 
man too high, covered with democratic glory, treading the wings 
of the night and the morning in his opposition to the machinations 
of an enemy he knows not how to fight, no longer a political 
animal, but Pegasus, or the nightingale of Keats, not to be 
“trodden down” by “hungry generations’; or because, on the 
other hand, it tends to make man too low, the servant of ruthless 


men, joining with one hunter in the pursuit of another, or arguing 
over which definition of liberty is the wolf's and which is the 
sheep's, forgetting that there is such a thing as a shepherd. 


80 See Lincoln’s Address at a Sanitary Fair, Baltimore, April 18, 1864, in Speeches 
and Writings (Basler ed., Cleveland, 1946, pp. 748 ff.). 
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HAAVELMO, T. A Study in the Theory of Economic Evolution. 
Amsterdam: North-Holland. 1954. iv. & 114 pp. $2. 

The material of this book, originally used by Professor Haavelmo as 
a lecture series at the University of Oslo, was prepared for publication 
as part of the “economic analysis series” edited by J. Tinbergen and 
others and offered “to stimulate the exchange of scientific information 
and to reinforce international co-operation in the field of economics.” 
We are also informed that the author received encouragement from 
T. Koopmans, and had “interesting discussions” with R. F. Kahn, 
Joan Robinson, and N. Kaldor. The work here given us by this noted 
Norwegian econometrician is an attempt to provide a theoretical 
framework for explaining heterogeneous economic developments in 
space as well as in time, and for guiding “a program of economic 
homogenization,” that is, a program designed to bring up the pro- 
ductive capacity and living standards of less developed economies to 
the levels prevailing in highly industrialized ones. 

We are first introduced to the relevant traditional theories and 
methodological problems. Haavelmo singles out Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and Marx as the outstanding forerunners of modern macro- 
dynamic theories of economic development. Adam Smith is credited 
with spelling out the division of labor and the accumulation of capital 
as| “the general determinants of economic progress,” while Malthus is 
honored for laying a “cornerstone” of secular dynamics. In properly 
calling attention to the unrealism involved in Malthus’ theory of 
“economic stagnation”—an unrealism caused by abstracting from the 
technological substitution effect (between labor and capital), and from 
a positive marginal propensity to consume out of profit-income— 
Haavelmo makes no allusion to Keynes’ criticism of Malthus’ tacit 
assumption that the interest rate is equal to zero, thus leaving no scope 
for a “cheap money policy” of stimulating investment to counteract 
stagnation possibilities arising from “oversaving.” As for Marx, 
Haavelmo considers it plausible to think of his “materialistic interpre- 
tation of history” as “the foundation of a dynamic theory of economic 
evolution of the following nature: Economic institutions, as far as 
they are man-made, and the material results that they produce, are 
subject to changes, the driving forces of which are themselves out- 
growths of the prevailing economic and social system.” In the author's 
view, Marx’s theory, while it suggests the evolutionary process “in 
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time,” is incapable of explaining economic dissimilarities occurring 
“in space.” 

Turning to the modern scene, Haavelmo regards Schumpeter’s theory 
of development as “an outgrowth of Marxian and Neo-Marxian 
thinking,” and as equally incapable of explaining how “these forces 
[such as innovations] could operate with such obviously different results 
in the various parts of the globe.” One may find the crucial flaw 
elsewhere, however—that is, in Schumpeter’s tendency to treat “innova- 
tions” as if they were the transcendental driving force operative for all 
times and all societies. The names of Wicksell, Colin Clark, Ragnar 
Nurkse, Paul Sweezy, Evsey Domar, and W. W. Rostow are also men- 
tioned, but there is no mention of Keynes or Harrod, despite the 
admittedly Keynesian origin of recent “growth” discussions. 

Most of the rest of the book is devoted to the formal elaboration and 
refinement of the crude yet penetrating insights of classical thinkers— 
in a way that is operationally significant for scientific control and 
prediction. No brief review can do full justice to the technical details 
found in the main chapters, but it is necessary and desirable to indicate 
the essence of the various mathematical models constructed to illustrate 
the whys and wherefores of economic dissimilarities. 

Haavelmo first takes up the problem of formal dissimilarities in 
isolated regions, leaving interregional evolutionary differences to later 
analysis. The central or “explained” variable of his dynamic systems 
is the volume of production (X), which is considered the most practical 
index of economic progress, and which is supposed to depend on such 
“explanatory” factors as the size of the employable population (N), 
the amount of capital stock (K), and the level of know-how (S). 
These latter “explanatory” variables are in turn described or char- 
acterized by historical, technological, institutional, and psychological 
conditions expressed as “structural parameters.” As such, “structural 
parameters” are the basic data of the theory, to be supplemented by 
additional information in the form of “initial conditions,” such as the 
initial amount of capital stock K (t»), for the consideration of output 
at some later time. Thus far different evolutionary patterns in isolated 
regions are attributed to differences in “structural parameters” or 
“initial conditions,” or both. For instance, one region may progress 
more rapidly than another possessing similar cultural characteristics 
(expressed as “structural parameters’) if the former is enabled to 
produce more by possessing a larger labor force “to begin with”—N(to). 
Or two regions with similar “initial conditions” may nevertheless 
exhibit different patterns of development if they differ with respect to 
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the propensities to work, to save, to learn, and to procreate (expressed 
as “structural parameters” characterizing the input-output relation, 
the capital-labor relation, and the like). 

Two more sources of economic heterogeneity are considered in some 
detail: “stochastic” or random shocks, and “trade effects.” The first 
of these possible sources is taken into account in order to explain 
irregular developments due to such random elements as “wars, new 
technological discoveries, the appearance of leading personalities, 
spiritual revolutions, and the like.” Haavelmo considers it rather 
fruitless to argue whether random shocks should be regarded as 
“exogenous” or “endogenous” to the theory, though he admits the 
alternative of interpreting shocks as “sudden internal explosions in 
some of the factors actually included in an exact model, e.g., in some 
parameters that are assumed to be constant in the exact model.” Here 
he refers to Marx, saying that “On the basis of a philosophy compatible 
with ‘the materialistic interpretation of history’ many of these things 
[supposedly externally given shocks] ought perhaps to be regarded as 
endogenous factors of a theory of evolution.” But Haavelmo satisfies 
himself by taking random shocks as exogenously given. It is interest- 
ing, by contrast, that Harrod treats shocks as “sudden internal explo- 
sions” —the saving ratio, for example, deviating from its equilibrium 
value relative to the investment ratio, to disturb the otherwise smooth 
path of dynamic growth. It is not realized that this latter method of 
treating shocks as endogenous (whether in Harrod’s or in Marx’s sense) 
not only strengthens the predictability of evolutionary events but also 
carries with it more practical policy implications. The main point, 
however, seems to be that economic disparities are due in part to the 
different ways in which otherwise similar regions absorb and propagate 
exogenously or endogenously given shocks. 

Lastly, Haavelmo suggests that one region may develop more rapidly 
than another by possessing a more “advantageous allotment function”; 
this function relates a region’s output to its input, which in turn 
depends on the populations, capital stocks, and educational levels of 
the whole interregional network of which it is a part. This implies 
that free trade in goods, capital, knowledge, and perhaps labor has 
the effect of promoting a long-run process of “economic homogeniza- 
tion.” No cognizance is taken, however, of the strong possibility that 
an underemployed underdeveloped region may find it both necessary 
and desirable to achieve a measure of self-sufficiency and self-protection, 
even to the neglect of the principle of comparative advantage based 
on the assumptions of full employment and technological heterogeneity. 
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Nor is there any discussion of the possible repercussions of inter- 
national price movements and accompanying terms of trade on 
domestic economic development and living standards. Nor finally 
is there any suggestion as to how advanced economies might main- 
tain a steady rate of growth in a way that could help underdeveloped 
economies to achieve a faster rate of progress. 

Most readers would probably agree with Professor Haavelmo’s basic 
premise that intertemporal, interregional, and interracial comparisons 
are meaningful in terms of per capita living standards. Such a 
premise seems more helpful to a “program of economic homogeniza- 
tion” than the teleological assumption that “backward” areas exist 
to serve the purposes of “advanced” areas, or the metaphysical pre- 
supposition that uncivilized peoples feel no less “richer and happier” 
than civilized ones. Also, Professor Haavelmo’s formal endeavors 
seem to have gone a long way toward fulfilling the hope that “the 
further development of analytical economics along the lines of com- 
parative dynamics . . . will aid in the attack upon . . . the majestic 
problems of economic development,” to borrow from Professor Samuel- 
son’s Foundations. But there still remains to be accomplished, 
especially in less developed countries, the practical research which 
Professor Haavelmo’s econometric approach suggests. 

KENNETH K. KURIHARA 


Rutgers University 


RANDALL, CLARENCE B. A Foreign Economic Policy for the 
United States. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1954. vii & 
83 pp. $1.95. 

Randall begins with a precise and lively statement of the arguments 
for freer trade. He believes that the distortions that have been im- 
posed on the economy of the world by forty years of conflict would 
soon be removed if the “forgotten men,” the workers of export in- 
dustries and the consumers, would realize how heavily they are hurt 
and taxed by that policy. I would add: and if they could be as well 
organized as the industries demanding protection. 

The author comes to the conclusion that our foreign economic policy 
“must be reformulated boldly,” but he admits that the recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, whose 
chairman he was, are such that “it would be difficult to conceive a 
more moderate or gradual approach.” Adopting the Commission's 
program, the President proposes selective reductions of tariffs at the 
rate of not more than 5 percent in each year. This means that if the 
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tariff is now, for example, 40 percent of value, it could be reduced to 
$4 percent in three years. ‘Tariffs exceeding 50 percent should be re- 
duced to this level by stages. Likewise tariffs under which imports are 
almost zero should be decreased by one-half. The Commission thus 
indicates obvious signs of unreasonable protectionism. ‘The proposals 
made, with both eyes on Congress, are clever though too cautious, even 
considering that many United States tariffs have already been reduced 
under the trade-agreements program initiated by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull in 1934. 

Randall feels no less embarrassed than the government by the thorny 
agricultural-surplus problem. He thinks that we are “dumping” if we 
sell agricultural products below the price guaranteed by the govern- 
ment to the farmer. That is not so as long as we do not sell below 
the world price; we certainly cannot export above the world price. But 
the complaints of our foreign competitors are justified because the 
parity prices result in the artificially stimulated production of large 
export surpluses which restrict the export possibilities of other 
countries. 

The author sharply indicts the “Buy American” policy, under which 
public equipment, if the tariff is say go percent, has to be purchased 
at a premium of 40, 50, or more percent over offers made by foreign 
producers. 

This excellently written little book presents a refreshingly clear and 
sincere explanation of the actual trade-policy problems. Randall 
bravely remarks: “These are controversial things to say, but I believe 


them to be true.” 
RICHARD SCHULLER 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


ROSE, ARNOLD M. Theory and Method in the Social Sciences. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1954. xii & 351 pp. $5. 

In this collection of twenty-two essays Dr. Rose sets forth many of 
the positions regarding theory, value, and method in the social sciences 
which have made him a figure of distinction among American sociolo- 
gists and social psychologists. Nine of the essays are appearing in 
print for the first time, and most of the others have been revised or 
rewritten since they were first published. 

The important contributions in the book, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, are in the first section, on social theory. Of these, the most 
interesting is the essay that won the award of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science: “A Theory of Social Organization and 
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Disorganization.” In this paper Dr. Rose expounds his conception 
of the general nature of theory, and then applies it to problems of 
social organization. He concludes: “The theory of social organiza- 
tion and social disorganization may now be stated in summary form: 
People are able to act together in an organized manner over an indefi- 
nitely long period of time because they have internalized a large num- 
ber of meanings and values, commonly understood and adhered to, 
which permit them to make fairly accurate predictions about one an- 
other’s behavior. Social disorganization—in the form of one or more 
of the familiar social problems—occurs when a significant proportion 
of meanings and values are no longer sufficiently internalized to guide 
the behavior of a significant proportion of the individuals still in 
physical contact with one another.” The conception brings together, 
in a fresh synthesis, ideas of Cooley, Weber, Durkheim, G. H. Mead, 
and their students. The statement of the conception is followed by 
sixteen scholia which the author holds to be consistent both with his 
theory of social organization and with the theory of theory-formation 
presented in the chapter. The scholia are to serve as working hypotheses 
for further research. 

The subsequent chapters of this first section treat of the problems 
of a mass society, of the function of voluntary associations in contem- 
porary social structure, and of Dr. Rose's findings in his researches 
into French voluntary associations. In this last essay, hitherto unpub- 
lished, the author joins to his observations a sociology of knowledge. 
He points out that differences of structure and position between French 
and American voluntary organizations are due, at least in part, to legal 
restrictions on such associations in France. The two final chapters of 
the section deal with researches on intergroup conflicts. 

No study of social organization can, of course, be better than the 
methodology employed. In the fourth and fifth sections of his book 
Dr. Rose expounds his theory of method and suggests how it might be 
fruitfully applied. Chapter 14 consists of a well formulated attack on 
those empiricists among social scientists who hold methodology to be 
more important than content in social research. To Dr. Rose science 
is neither a method nor the results of method, but “a body of valid 
knowledge, where validity can be tested by making predictions from 
the knowledge that prove to have an accuracy which is beyond that 
which could be expected by chance alone.” Of course this notion of 
science will not resolve the conflict between the method-centered and 
the content-centered doctrinaires, but it may make it possible for them 
to cooperate. 
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In his third section Dr. Rose discusses the contribution that sociology 
can make to economics, to public opinion research, to law—and, con- 
versely, the benefits that can accrue to sociology from these disciplines. 
Part Two of this section contains three chapters on “Values in Social 
Research.” ‘These are restatements of how unremembered value judg- 
ments play a role in social research, how action affects research, and 
what are the social responsibilities of the social scientist. 

Space does not permit doing justice to the full range of Dr. Rose's 
thinking. The essays making up the volume were originally intended to 
stand as separate and independent statements of position, and their 
quality naturally varies with their occasions. But they have a cohesion 
that follows from the basic concepts underlying them all, and they 
are arranged in an order that shapes them into a logically integrated 
presentation of diverse aspects of social philosophy. Some of these are 
bound to awaken dissent. The reviewer finds himself particularly at 
variance with Dr. Rose's opinions about methodology. The issues 
there are, however, philosophical. And Dr. Rose puts his views not 
only with intellectual but also with pedagogical clarity and forceful- 
ness, of which seminars on the themes could well take advantage. 

Discussing “The Social Responsibility of the Social Scientist,” Dr. 
Rose declares that many people “could be brought a little closer to 
social science if social scientists made an effort to communicate their 
knowledge.” It can hardly be said that this book embodies such an 
effort. In it Dr. Rose is a social scientist talking to others of his ilk— 
but talking with a clarity and distinctness, an overall readability, which 
ought to be in themselves a hopeful step toward the end Dr. Rose thus 
envisages. 

Davin J. KALLEN 
Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan 


FICHTER, JOSEPH H., S.J. Social Relations in the Urban Parish. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1954. vii & 264 pp. $5.50. 
With this new book the Reverend Fichter, the distinguished Jesuit 
sociologist, has broadened and deepened his investigation of the social- 
cultural configurations of American Catholicism as exemplified in 
parochial life and activities. Unlike his earlier study, Southern Parish, 
the present volume does not limit itself to an observation and measure- 
ment, exhaustive and highlighted by penetrating insights, of the mul- 
tiple sacramental and secular roles and relations in a single parish. 
The insights of that pioneer foray into parish sociology have here been. 
generalized into a fruitful conceptualization of the parish as a distinct 
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social group whose members participate in planned and patterned 
relationships, involving belief and behavior, within a specific religious 
structure. The selection of this concept from among the several pro- 
posed does not, however, overlook the fact that in the constant flow and 
flux of American society a parish is no longer, as the author observes, 
a simple, primary social structure, but one become complex, secondary, 
and associational. Nor does the concept overlook the “cultural unique- 
ness” of American Catholicism, risen in two generations from a ghetto 
situation and now endowed with “a vocal and educated laity.” 

In defining a parish Fichter has added the key criterion of minimal 
participation in cultist rites and practices to the conventional criteria 
of baptism, residence, race, intention, and religious observance. This 
criterion excludes “dormant” Catholics from the parish universe, but 
makes operational use of Hiller’s definition of a social group, as quoted 
by Fichter: “a disinctive and organized plan of relations by designated 
persons participating in the pursuit of some one or several implicit or 
explicit values.” 

According to the typology established by Fichter, American Catholics, 
like Catholics everywhere, fall into four categories: nuclear, modal, 
marginal, dormant. The nuclear members are the elite core of any 
parish. They are in complete inner and outer agreement with the 
teachings of the Church, on cordial terms with the priest, active in 
parish societies, and exemplary in their personal behavior. The bulk 
of a parish, however, consists of modal parishioners, to whom Fichter 
devotes a detailed discussion in terms of such variables as age, sex, 
social status, aspirational level, and motivation. In this chapter—as 
well as in those discussing other types of Catholics, parochial societies, 
sacerdotal roles, and statuses and relations among the laity—there is 
displayed the sociological frankness, tinged with a faintly discernible 
disillusionment, which made Southern Parish a subject of controversy 
in some circles, 

Since the modal parishioners represent “typical” Catholics as viewed 
by non-Catholics, Fichter’s observations are of great interest. In his 
view these parishioners are neither the blind instruments of a power- 
seeking monolithic Catholic structure, as envisaged by Blanshard or 
Lynd, nor a “haphazard collection and agglomeration of people,” as 
deplored by a Catholic writer. The truth, Fichter thinks, lies some- 
where in between. 

The few research projects conducted in American parishes have 
tended to confirm what has been surmised for some time by religious 
and non-religious observers alike: that the behavior patterns and social 
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views of modal Catholics are not necessarily conditioned and deter- 
mined by the injunctions or implications of Catholic dogma. Among 
them solidarity and social relations are an expression not of super- 
natural love but of their real social, occupational, functional, or racial 
interests. ‘This is best illustrated in southern parishes, slowly being 
improved, where “the social bond of the Mystical Body which is pre- 
sumed to unite baptized persons regardless of race is empirically insig- 
nificant in comparison with the practical day-by-day effect of racial 
separation.” 

On the other hand Fichter makes note of the “odd sociological fact” 
that present vigorous Catholic efforts to break down undemocratic 
patterns and prejudices stem from organizations cutting across parish 
boundaries, organizations in which “nuclear’’ Catholics play a great 
role. Also many subgroupings within parishes strive for social soli- 
darity in Christian terms. The behavior pattern of modal Catholics, 
however, must be seen not only from the standpoint of Christian expec- 
tations but “also against the array of dysfunctioning factors and situa- 
tions which seem to be normal to our urban culture.” 

Students of the sociology of religion will find the introductory and 
final chapters of interest. In them the secular methods of the social 
sciences, as applied to religion, are defended against the cynicism of 
areligious scientists and the understandable concern of clergymen. 
There is also a knowledgeable discussion of the concept of religion as 
a power structure and as a factor of social integration in American 
life, with adequate attention given to the liberal Protestant view. 
Finally, Fichter calls upon Catholic leaders, clerical and lay, to en- 
courage sociological research if the Church is to comprehend and to 
cope with the “structural and relational changes” in contemporary 
society which have made the parochial system as presently constituted 


problematic. 
SALVATOR ATTANASIO 


Research Division of the New School 


WILLIAMS, ROBIN M., Jr., and RYAN, MARGARET W., eds. 
Schools in Transition: Community Experiences in Desegregation. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1954. xiii & 272 
pp- $3- 

One of the areas in which social research has come most closely to 
grips with looming practical issues is that of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. Sociological and psychological studies have not only followed 
but influenced political and judicial decisions, notably in the Supreme 
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Court's momentous decision of May 17, 1954, outlawing educational 
segregation in the public schools and removing the props of the “‘sepa- 
rate but equal” doctrine. Since then we have observed a period of 
anxious anticipation regarding the decrees to be issued enforcing the 
decision, and the reception the “desegregation” orders will meet in 
the South. In collating the reports of various research teams work- 
ing on the “Ashmore Project,” supported by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Williams and Ryan have again taken a step 
that not only will advance the student's comprehension of an impor- 
tant phase of social change but may itself influence the process of 
change. This collection of community case records may well guide 
wise school administrators—and may even find its way into the hands 
of the judicial and legislative shapers of the schools’ task. 

In the best sense this is journalistic research (even if not distin- 
guished by journalistic sprightliness of writing)—timely, direct, ob- 
jective, and non-technical reporting of the experiences of the school 
systems of twenty-four communities, many of which have undergone 
the desegregation process as recently as 1953 or 1954, some of them even 
in response to the Supreme Court decision. Here, as the authors put 
it, are “studies [which] cover the spectrum of likely types of response” 
(P- 17). 

On the whole the reports warrant optimism: even with poor leader- 
ship and planning there has been little or no violence, and the results 
have been better than one would have dared hope; with good leader- 
ship, planning, and cooperation the results have been magnificent, lead- 
ing not only to desegregation but to full-fledged integration. This has 
been true in large and in small communities, with long and with short 
histories of segregation, with large and with small proportions of 
Negroes in the population, with great and with slight “Southern-ness” 
of attitudes, with and without integration of faculties as well as of 
children—and in situations where desegregation was required or per- 
mitted, sudden or gradual. But one may still question whether this 
is ‘the full spectrum’’—whether these results can forecast the situation 
where there will be official as well as unofficial resistance to desegrega- 
tion. Perhaps there is an implicit prediction here for North Carolina 
but not for South Carolina or Georgia. 

If the purpose of this team research is not to predict but to offer 
guidelines, one might wish for less inequality in the completeness of 
the several reports; for more analysis of crucial differences affecting the 
outcome; for more thorough reporting of the course of public opinion, 
changes in which are often not accounted for at all. The essence of 
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many of the case studies appears to lie in the interplay of personalities. 
Hence, while it is essential to bow to the ideal of objectivity, this re- 
viewer could not understand why officials who could be easily identified 
by their titles in the community should be referred to anonymously 
and almost abstractly—“a board member,” “the mayor,” “the prin- 
cipal.’ Many of these flaws, however, seem unavoidable under con- 
ditions of rapid investigation and pooled team methods—themselves 
the chief virtues of this document. Overall this is a most valuable com- 
pilation: a mine of highly specific hypotheses for the researcher, and 
of hunches regarding the best procedures for political and educational 
practitioners who must prepare to act on the desegregation and ultimate 
integration of the races in our public school systems. 
L, JoserH STONE 


Department of Child Study, Vassar College 


BARRON, MILTON L. The Juvenile in Delinquent Society. New 
York: Knopf. 1954. xix & 349 pp. $5. 

Three words best characterize this book. It is careful, thorough, and 
timely. Professor Barron indulges in no sweeping generalizations. 
His analysis is splendidly documented, showing a judicious selection 
from the vast and notably uneven literature on delinquency. And, as 
in every postwar era, the problem of bringing the youth of America 
into mature conformity with our adult ideals and mores is urgently 
pressing for solution in communities large and small across the whole 
continent. One further quality highly commends this book. Recogniz- 
ing the multiple causes of delinquent behavior, Dr. Barron, a sociolo- 
gist, refuses to confine his treatment within that academic discipline. 
He uses the resources and insights of psychology, social psychology, and 
psychiatry as well as those that are characteristic of sociology and 
anthropology. 

The book’s clever title somewhat contradicts its contents, for the title 
seems to put the weight of blame entirely on society, and to regard 
the young rebel as its victim. The book itself shows clearly that this 
is a half-truth, fully as misleading as its opposite, which finds expression 
in the recent and reiterated demands of a city court judge and a superin- 
tendent of schools that the police “get tough” with the young criminal, 
and be fully as ruthless and violent with him as he would be with 
society. As Dr. Barron makes evident, there is significance in both 
approaches. Society must protect itself against depredation and the 
crass disregard of its basic laws. It must also seek to discover and 
remedy the conditions that make delinquency easy in cities where crime 
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is play, and poverty and denial of opportunity make aggression quite 
natural. 

The range of treatment in this text on delinquency’s causes and cures 
is broad. Part I takes the dimensions of delinquency, defining the prob- 
lem in the United States and “in other societies,” quoting statistics, and 
indicating its correlation with the business cycle, war, and peace. Part 
II deals with the causes of delinquency, first clarifying the whole 
idea of causation, and discussing methods; then analyzing an impres- 
sive array of causative factors, including physique and mentality, the 
family, the peer group, church and school, comics and other mass 
media; and concluding with a theoretical discussion of the nature 
and function of social values, a brief analysis of the theory and methods 
of ecology, and a rather inadequate treatment of the bearing of age 
status on social behavior in various social groups and cultures. Part 
III tells the story of society's reactions to delinquency in terms of police, 
jails and detention homes, the juvenile court, with its imperfections 
and trends, and, more significantly, the philosophy and history of insti- 
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tutional treatment and its alternatives in probation and foster-home 
placement. The last chapter deals all too briefly with a panorama of 
panaceas, including the child guidance clinic, neighborhood area 
projects, and broader approaches like the recurring White House 
Conferences, but making no reference to the brilliant and pertinent 
volume by Witmer and Kotinsky, Personality in the Making, a crea- 
tive and moving report of the recent mid-century White House 
Conference. 

As a textbook The Juvenile in Delinquent Society is invaluable. Its 
use of case material is stimulating, its questions and research sugges- 
tions at the end of each chapter very helpful. That it makes no other 
contribution than in the breadth and thoroughness of its treatment, 
and leaves the reader more appalled by the complexity of the problem 
than challenged to attack it, is perhaps the price it must pay to be 
what it is, by all odds the best available text on delinquency. 

ARTHUR L. Swirt, JR. 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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Politics, New School for Social Re- 
search)—history and political science. 
KURT RIEZLER (Professor Emeritus) 
—-philosophy. 

IRVIN ROCK—psychology. 

ALBERT SALOMON—#ociology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER (Professor 
Emeritus)—economics. 


HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 

HANS STAUDINGER (Dean) — eco- 
nomics, business administration. 
ARTHUR L. SWIFT (Visiting Professor) 
—social logy. 

HANS WALLACH (Visiting Professor) 


—psychology. 
HOWARD B. WHITE—political science. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 
Emeritus)—economics, labor problems. 
JULIUS WYLER—applied statistics. 
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